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DEDICATION 


To my beautiful daughter Angelina, who will soon be receiving our Lord 
Jesus in Holy Communion for the first time. May she always be devoted to 
the Holy One Who has blessed my wife Judy and I so richly by allowing us 
the joy and privilege of being her parents. 


INTRODUCTION 


This volume consists of a collection of articles originally posted on my 
website and blog (both named Biblical Evidence for Catholicism): written 
between 1996 and 2010, oftentimes as a result of questions received, or 
debate challenges. These have been edited, revised, and combined in 
various ways, in order to crystallize the thought and to maximize the 
impact of the arguments. 

Most of the queries came from our Protestant brethren in Christ. These 
occurrences afforded me the opportunity to defend and clarify what 
Catholics believe with regard to the Holy Eucharist, and to demonstrate 
that Catholic beliefs are—as we believe—in line with both Holy Scripture 
and the eucharistic doctrine of the early Church. It is my sincere hope and 
prayer that my own ruminations along these lines may be of some benefit 
to others. 

I have written extensively on the “basics” of Catholic eucharistic 
doctrine and its grounding in the Bible in several of my books: A Biblical 
Defense of Catholicism (pp. 77-100), The Catholic Verses (pp. 113-126), The 
One-Minute Apologist (pp. 58-65), and Bible Proofs for Catholic Truths (pp. 
255-270). 

I wont be reiterating those aspects; this work can, therefore, be 
considered a slightly higher-level course, so to speak (Catholic Eucharist 
0201, if you will). 

Chapters 3 and 12 are reminiscent of the format of earlier books, since 
they were originally intended to be included, but were casualties of the 
editor's red pen. Chapter One, written shortly after Bible Proofs for Catholic 
Truths, would have fit very well into its structure and goal of showing how 
Catholic doctrine is entirely harmonious with the Bible. 
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Chapter One 


1. Biblical Analogical Evidence for the Special 
Presence of God in Physical Objects Prior to 
the Incarnation 


Many Protestants (particularly Calvinists, following Calvin) make the 
argument that since Jesus bodily ascended to heaven, therefore He could 
not possibly be present bodily in the Holy Eucharist (since He is already 
located in heaven). One way to counter this false notion is to show that 
God being present in physical objects (ie, in a special way, beyond 
omnipresence) is not some new, innovative thing. 

It was a characteristic of God all along. The incarnation makes it even 
more plausible, since God took on human flesh. If God can do one thing, 
He can do the other. This shows that eucharistic presence, or the Real 
Presence, is not implausible or “unbiblical” at all, let alone forbidden by the 
Bible. Colossians 3:11 states that “Christ is all, and in all? The Bible 
frequently refers to God being “in” physical things (including as a man, or 
“the angel of the Lord” in theophanies): 


God Seen (Non-Specific And Various Forms) 


Genesis 16:13 So she called the name of the LORD who spoke to her, 
“Thou art a God of seeing”; for she said, “Have I really seen God and 
remained alive after seeing him?” 


Genesis 17:1, 22 When Abram was ninety-nine years old the LORD 
appeared to Abram, and said to him, “I am God Almighty; walk before me, 
and be blameless.’ ... [22] When he had finished talking with him, God 


went up from Abraham. 


Genesis 18:1 And the LORD appeared to him by the oaks of Mamre, as he 
sat at the door of his tent in the heat of the day. 


Exodus 3:16 Go and gather the elders of Israel together, and say to them, 
“The LORD, the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, has appeared to me...” 


Exodus 24:9-11 Then Moses and Aaron, Nadab, and Abi’hu, and seventy 
of the elders of Israel went up, [10] and they saw the God of Israel; and 
there was under his feet as it were a pavement of sapphire stone, like the 
very heaven for clearness. [11] And he did not lay his hand on the chief 
men of the people of Israel; they beheld God, and ate and drank. 


Numbers 12:7—8 Not so with my servant Moses; he is entrusted with all 
my house. [8] With him I speak mouth to mouth, clearly, and not in dark 
speech; and he beholds the form of the LORD ... 


Deuteronomy 34:10 And there has not arisen a prophet since in Israel like 
Moses, whom the LORD knew face to face, 


1 Kings 22:19 And Micai’‘ah said, “Therefore hear the word of the LORD: I 
saw the LORD sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven standing 
beside him on his right hand and on his left; (cf. 2 Chron 18:18) 


Isaiah 6:1 In the year that King Uzzi’ah died I saw the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up; and his train filled the temple. (cf. 6:5) 


Ezekiel 1:25-28 And there came a voice from above the firmament over 
their heads; when they stood still, they let down their wings. [26] And 
above the firmament over their heads there was the likeness of a throne, in 
appearance like sapphire; and seated above the likeness of a throne was a 
likeness as it were of a human form. [27] And upward from what had the 
appearance of his loins I saw as it were gleaming bronze, like the 
appearance of fire enclosed round about; and downward from what had 
the appearance of his loins I saw as it were the appearance of fire, and there 
was brightness round about him. [28] Like the appearance of the bow that 
is in the cloud on the day of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness 
round about. Such was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the 


LORD. And when I saw it, I fell upon my face, and I heard the voice of one 
speaking. 


Ezekiel 3:22—23 And the hand of the LORD was there upon me; and he 
said to me, “Arise, go forth into the plain, and there I will speak with you.’ 
[23] So I arose and went forth into the plain; and, lo, the glory of the 
LORD stood there, like the glory which I had seen by the river Chebar; 
and I fell on my face. 


Daniel 7:9 As I looked, thrones were placed and one that was ancient of 
days took his seat; his raiment was white as snow, and the hair of his head 
like pure wool; his throne was fiery flames, its wheels were burning fire. (cf. 
3:25; Rev 1:13-16) 


Amos 9:1 I saw the LORD standing beside the altar ... 
God As “The Angel Of The Lord” 


Judges 13:9, 20-22 And God listened to the voice of Mano’ah, and the 
angel of God came again to the woman as she sat in the field; but Mano’ah 
her husband was not with her.... [20] And when the flame went up toward 
heaven from the altar, the angel of the LORD ascended in the flame of the 
altar while Mano’ah and his wife looked on; and they fell on their faces to 
the ground. [21] The angel of the LORD appeared no more to Mano’ah 
and to his wife. Then Mano’ah knew that he was the angel of the LORD. 
[22] And Mano“ah said to his wife, “We shall surely die, for we have seen 
God? (cf. Joshua 5:13-15) 


God Appearing As A Man Before The Incarnation (Theophany) 


Genesis 32:24, 30 And Jacob was left alone; and a man wrestled with him 
until the breaking of the day.... So Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel, saying, “For I have seen God face to face, and yet my life is 
preserved’ 


God In Fire 


Exodus 3:2—6 And the angel of the LORD appeared to him in a flame of 
fire out of the midst of a bush; and he looked, and lo, the bush was burning, 
yet it was not consumed. [3] And Moses said, “I will turn aside and see 


this great sight, why the bush is not burnt’ [4] When the LORD saw that 
he turned aside to see, God called to him out of the bush, “Moses, Moses!” 
And he said, “Here am I” [5] Then he said, “Do not come near; put off 
your shoes from your feet, for the place on which you are standing is holy 
ground.’ [6] And he said, “I am the God of your father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’ And Moses hid his face, 
for he was afraid to look at God. (cf. Acts 7:30-33) 


Exodus 13:21 And the LORD went before them ... by night in a pillar of 
fire to give them light, that they might travel by day and by night; 


Exodus 14:24 And in the morning watch the LORD in the pillar of fire ... 
looked down upon the host of the Egyptians, and discomfited the host of 
the Egyptians, 


Exodus 19:18 And Mount Sinai was wrapped in smoke, because the LORD 
descended upon it in fire; and the smoke of it went up like the smoke of a 
kiln, and the whole mountain quaked greatly. 


Exodus 24:17 Now the appearance of the glory of the LORD was like a 
devouring fire on the top of the mountain in the sight of the people of 
Israel. 


Exodus 40:38 For throughout all their journeys the cloud of the LORD was 
upon the tabernacle by day, and fire was in it by night, in the sight of all the 
house of Israel. 


Numbers 14:14 ...O LORD, art seen face to face, and ... thou goest before 
them, ... in a pillar of fire by night. (cf. Neh 9:12, 19) 


Deuteronomy 1:32—33 ... the LORD your God, [33] who went before you 
in the way to seek you out a place to pitch your tents, in fire by night, to 
show you by what way you should go, ... 


Deuteronomy 4:12 Then the LORD spoke to you out of the midst of the 
fire; you heard the sound of words, but saw no form; there was only a voice. 


(cf. 4:15) 


Deuteronomy 5:4—5 The LORD spoke with you face to face at the 
mountain, out of the midst of the fire, [5] while I stood between the LORD 


and you at that time, to declare to you the word of the LORD; for you were 
afraid because of the fire, and you did not go up into the mountain. He 
said: 


Deuteronomy 5:22 These words the LORD spoke to all your assembly at 
the mountain out of the midst of the fire, ... 


Deuteronomy 9:10 the words which the LORD had spoken with you on 
the mountain out of the midst of the fire on the day of the assembly. 


Deuteronomy 10:4 And he wrote on the tables, as at the first writing, the 
ten commandments which the LORD had spoken to you on the mountain 
out of the midst of the fire on the day of the assembly; and the LORD gave 
them to me. 


Deuteronomy 18:16 just as you desired of the LORD your God at Horeb 
on the day of the assembly, when you said, ‘Let me not hear again the voice 
of the LORD my God, or see this great fire any more, lest I die: 


Deuteronomy 33:16... him that dwelt in the bush.... 
Judges 13:20... the angel of the LORD ascended in the flame of the altar ... 


Mark 12:26 And as for the dead being raised, have you not read in the 
book of Moses, in the passage about the bush, how God said to him, ‘I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’? (cf. Lk 
20:37) 


God In The Shekinah Cloud / “Glory Of The Lord” 


Exodus 13:21 And the LORD went before them by day in a pillar of cloud 
to lead them along the way, ... 


Exodus 14:24 ... the LORD in the pillar ... of cloud looked down upon the 
host of the Egyptians, ... 


Exodus 16:10 And as Aaron spoke to the whole congregation of the people 
of Israel, they looked toward the wilderness, and behold, the glory of the 
LORD appeared in the cloud. 


Exodus 24:15-16 Then Moses went up on the mountain, and the cloud 
covered the mountain. [16] The glory of the LORD settled on Mount 
Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days; and on the seventh day he called to 
Moses out of the midst of the cloud. 


Exodus 33:9-11 When Moses entered the tent, the pillar of cloud would 
descend and stand at the door of the tent, and the LORD would speak with 
Moses. [10] And when all the people saw the pillar of cloud standing at the 
door of the tent, all the people would rise up and worship, every man at his 
tent door. [11] Thus the LORD used to speak to Moses face to face, as a 
man speaks to his friend. When Moses turned again into the camp, his 
servant Joshua the son of Nun, a young man, did not depart from the tent. 
... [14] And he said, “My presence will go with you, and I will give you 
rest.’ 


Exodus 34:5 And the LORD descended in the cloud and stood with him 
there, and proclaimed the name of the LORD. 


Exodus 40:34—38 Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and the 
glory of the LORD filled the tabernacle. [35] And Moses was not able to 
enter the tent of meeting, because the cloud abode upon it, and the glory of 
the LORD filled the tabernacle. [36] Throughout all their journeys, 
whenever the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle, the people of 
Israel would go onward; [37] but if the cloud was not taken up, then they 
did not go onward till the day that it was taken up. [38] For throughout all 
their journeys the cloud of the LORD was upon the tabernacle by day, ... 


Leviticus 9:4—6 “.. for today the LORD will appear to you.’ [5] And they 
brought what Moses commanded before the tent of meeting; and all the 
congregation drew near and stood before the LORD. [6] And Moses said, 
“This is the thing which the LORD commanded you to do; and the glory of 
the LORD will appear to you.’ 


Leviticus 9:23 And Moses and Aaron went into the tent of meeting; and 
when they came out they blessed the people, and the glory of the LORD 
appeared to all the people. 


Leviticus 16:2 and the LORD said to Moses, ... “I will appear in the cloud 
upon the mercy seat?’ 


Numbers 11:25 Then the LORD came down in the cloud and spoke to him 


Numbers 14:10, 14... Then the glory of the LORD appeared at the tent of 
meeting to all the people of Israel.... [14] and they will tell the inhabitants 
of this land. They have heard that thou, O LORD, art in the midst of this 
people; for thou, O LORD, art seen face to face, and thy cloud stands over 
them and thou goest before them, in a pillar of cloud by day and in a pillar 
of fire by night. 


Numbers 16:19 Then Korah assembled all the congregation against them 
at the entrance of the tent of meeting. And the glory of the LORD 
appeared to all the congregation. 


Numbers 16:42 And when the congregation had assembled against Moses 
and against Aaron, they turned toward the tent of meeting; and behold, 
the cloud covered it, and the glory of the LORD appeared. 


Numbers 20:6—7 Then Moses and Aaron went from the presence of the 
assembly to the door of the tent of meeting, and fell on their faces. And the 
glory of the LORD appeared to them, [7] and the LORD said to Moses, 


Deuteronomy 1:32—33 Yet in spite of this word you did not believe the 
LORD your God, [33] who went before you in the way to seek you out a 
place to pitch your tents, ... to show you by what way you should go, and in 
the cloud by day. 


Deuteronomy 5:22 These words the LORD spoke to all your assembly at 
the mountain out of the midst of ... the cloud, and the thick darkness, with 
a loud voice... 


Deuteronomy 31:15 And the LORD appeared in the tent in a pillar of 
cloud; and the pillar of cloud stood by the door of the tent. 


1 Kings 8:11 so that the priests could not stand to minister because of the 
cloud; for the glory of the LORD filled the house of the LORD. (cf. 2 
Chron 5:14) 


2 Chronicles 7:1-3 When Solomon had ended his prayer, fire came down 
from heaven and consumed the burnt offering and the sacrifices, and the 


glory of the LORD filled the temple. [2] And the priests could not enter 
the house of the LORD, because the glory of the LORD filled the LORD’s 
house. [3] When all the children of Israel saw the fire come down and the 
glory of the LORD upon the temple, they bowed down with their faces to 
the earth on the pavement, and worshiped and gave thanks to the LORD, 
saying, “For he is good, for his steadfast love endures for ever.’ 


Psalm 99:7 He spoke to them in the pillar of cloud ... (cf. Neh 9:12, 19) 


Isaiah 35:2 ... They shall see the glory of the LORD, the majesty of our 
God. (cf. 40:5) 


Ezekiel 10:4, 18 And the glory of the LORD went up from the cherubim to 
the threshold of the house; and the house was filled with the cloud, and the 
court was full of the brightness of the glory of the LORD.... Then the glory 
of the LORD went forth from the threshold of the house, and stood over 
the cherubim. 


Ezekiel 11:23 And the glory of the LORD went up from the midst of the 
city, and stood upon the mountain which is on the east side of the city. 


Ezekiel 43:2-6 And behold, the glory of the God of Israel came from the 
east; and the sound of his coming was like the sound of many waters; and 
the earth shone with his glory. [3] And the vision I saw was like the vision 
which I had seen when he came to destroy the city, and like the vision 
which I had seen by the river Chebar; and I fell upon my face. [4] As the 
glory of the LORD entered the temple by the gate facing east, [5] the Spirit 
lifted me up, and brought me into the inner court; and behold, the glory of 
the LORD filled the temple. [6] While the man was standing beside me, I 
heard one speaking to me out of the temple; (cf. 44:4) 


Luke 2:9 And an angel of the Lord appeared to them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone around them, and they were filled with fear. 


2 Corinthians 3:18 And we all, with unveiled face, beholding the glory of 
the Lord, are being changed into his likeness from one degree of glory to 
another; for this comes from the Lord who is the Spirit. 


God’S Special Presence Above The Ark Of The Covenant 


Exodus 25:22 There I will meet with you, and from above the mercy seat, 
from between the two cherubim that are upon the ark of the testimony, I 
will speak with you of all that I will give you in commandment for the 
people of Israel. 


Exodus 30:6 And you shall put it before the veil that is by the ark of the 
testimony, before the mercy seat that is over the testimony, where I will 
meet with you. 


Leviticus 16:2 and the LORD said to Moses, “Tell Aaron your brother not 
to come at all times into the holy place within the veil, before the mercy 
seat which is upon the ark, lest he die; for I will appear in the cloud upon 
the mercy seat. 


Numbers 7:89 And when Moses went into the tent of meeting to speak 
with the LORD, he heard the voice speaking to him from above the mercy 
seat that was upon the ark of the testimony, from between the two 
cherubim; and it spoke to him. 


1 Samuel 4:4 So the people sent to Shiloh, and brought from there the ark 
of the covenant of the LORD of hosts, who is enthroned on the cherubim; 
and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were there with the ark of 
the covenant of God. 


2 Samuel 6:2 And David arose and went with all the people who were with 
him from Ba‘ale-judah, to bring up from there the ark of God, which is 
called by the name of the LORD of hosts who sits enthroned on the 
cherubim. 


2 Kings 19:15 And Hezekiah prayed before the LORD, and said: “O 
LORD the God of Israel, who art enthroned above the cherubim, thou art 
the God, thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth; thou hast made 
heaven and earth. 


1 Chronicles 13:6 And David and all Israel went up to Ba’alah, that is, to 
Kir’iath-je'arim which belongs to Judah, to bring up from there the ark of 
God, which is called by the name of the LORD who sits enthroned above 
the cherubim. (cf. 28:2) 


Psalm 80:1 Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou who leadest Joseph like a 
flock! Thou who art enthroned upon the cherubim, shine forth 


Psalm 99:1 The LORD reigns; let the peoples tremble! He sits enthroned 
upon the cherubim; let the earth quake! 


Isaiah 37:16 O LORD of hosts, God of Israel, who art enthroned above the 
cherubim, thou art the God, thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth; 
thou hast made heaven and earth. 


Yet Calvin and those who follow his thought would have us believe that 
it is implausible or unbiblical or impossible that God (even after the 
incarnation) could choose to be physically present in the consecrated 
elements. It is a mere false tradition of men that would dogmatically assert 
such a thing without biblical justification. As I’ve just shown, the Bible has 
many indications of a local presence of God in physical things. 

Now that God has taken on human flesh, it is not implausible that He 
can also choose to be present under the appearances of bread and wine, 
just as He did in pillars of cloud and fire and burning bushes. Why should 
one thing be actual and the other allegedly not even plausible or possible? 

Jesus told us “this is My body.’ He emphasizes this in very strong terms 
in the discourse of John 6. St. Paul reiterates it. Why is it doubted, then, 
and on the flimsy grounds that God “couldn't, wouldn't, or shouldn't” do 
this? 

God was so profoundly present in the ark of the covenant, that Uzzah 
was killed instantly simply because he innocently touched it, to keep it 
from falling over (2 Sam 6:3—7; 1 Chron 13:7-10). Seventy men of 
Bethshemesh were slain because they (also seemingly innocently) looked 
into it (1 Sam 6:19). God was present in the Holy of Holies (Ex 26:33; 1 
Kings 6:19), that contained the ark of the covenant (Ex 26:34; 40:21; 1 
Kings 8:6; 2 Chron 5:7), in such a way that the priests only went in there 
once a year, on the Day of Atonement, and anyone who entered on any 
other day, or not according to the proper ceremony, might be killed (Lev 
16:2, 13). The River Jordan stopped flowing when the ark was carried 
through it (Josh 3:8-17; 4:1-18). 

Joshua even bowed before the ark of the covenant on his face in a 
worshipful posture (Josh 7:6), and Levite priests thanked and praised God 


before it (1 Chron 16:4), just as Catholics genuflect and bow before the 
Holy Eucharist, and adore the Lord therein. King David “offered burnt 
offerings and peace offerings before the LORD” next to the ark (2 Sam 
6:17), which is a precursor of the Sacrifice of the Mass. King Solomon did 
the same (1 Kings 3:15; 2 Chron 5:6), and so did the Levites (1 Chron 
16:1). 

Catholic practices offer little more than what had already been done 
nearly 3000 years ago. They become far more meaningful, however, after 
the incarnation and crucifixion and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Catholic Mass is “soaked” in a thoroughly biblical worldview and 
conceptual background. 


Chapter Two 


2, Is the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
Intrinsically Opposed to the Real, Physical 
Presence of Jesus in the Eucharist? 


Many Protestants (particularly Calvinists) argue that, after Jesus’ 
ascension, the Holy Spirit is the “special presence of God” in and among 
Christian believers. They base this largely on John 16:4—16, where Jesus 
talks about going away and sending the Holy Spirit to come dwell with His 
followers. From this they contend that the Holy Spirit “takes the place” of 
the physical presence of Christ on the earth are all present spiritually 
because they are one in essence. 

But this reasoning entails an “either/or” mindset (extremely common in 
Protestant circles and seemingly a key plank of the Protestant worldview) 
that bypasses other aspects of this question, as seen in Holy Scripture 
itself. Jesus is here in spirit, too, just as the Holy Spirit is, and as the Father 
is. They are all present spiritually because they are one in essence. 

A spiritual presence of the Holy Spirit in no sense takes the place of 
Jesus, let alone His eucharistic physical presence. In fact, if we refer the 
question to the Bible alone, we find many indications that all three Persons 
of the Holy Trinity are present on the earth, and in us. 

This gets into the complicated aspect of trinitarian theology known as 
perichoresis or circumincession: fifty-cent words for the notion of the three 
divine persons being “in one another.’ It is rather easily demonstrated, with 
regard to the indwelling of Christian believers: 


Jesus (God The Son) And God The Father Indwell Christian 
Believers 


John 14:23 Jesus answered him, “If a man loves me, he will keep my word, 
and my Father will love him, and we will come to him and make our home 
with him.’ 


Jesus (God The Son) Indwells Christian Believers 


John 14:18 I will not leave you desolate; I will come to you. 


John 14:20-21 In that day you will know that I am in my Father, and you 
in me, and I in you. [21] He who has my commandments and keeps them, 
he it is who loves me; and he who loves me will be loved by my Father, and 
I will love him and manifest myself to him. 


John 15:4 Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit by 
itself, unless it abides in the vine, neither can you, unless you abide in me. 


John 17:23 I in them and thou in me, that they may become perfectly one, 
so that the world may know that thou hast sent me and hast loved them 
even as thou hast loved me. 


God The Holy Spirit Indwells Christian Believers 


John 14:16-17 And I will pray the Father, and he will give you another 
Counselor, to be with you for ever, [17] even the Spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it neither sees him nor knows him; you 
know him, for he dwells with you, and will be in you. 


1 Corinthians 2:12 Now we have received not the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is from God, that we might understand the gifts bestowed 
on us by God. 


1 Corinthians 3:16-17 Do you not know that you are God’s temple and 
that God’s Spirit dwells in you? [17] If any one destroys God’s temple, God 
will destroy him. For God's temple is holy, and that temple you are. 


1 Corinthians 6:19 Do you not know that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit within you, which you have from God? You are not your own; 


Galatians 4:6 And because you are sons, God has sent the Spirit of his Son 
into our hearts, crying, “Abba! Father!” 


“God” (Divine Person Not Specified) Indwells Christian Believers 


2 Corinthians 6:16 What agreement has the temple of God with idols? For 
we are the temple of the living God; as God said, “I will live in them and 
move among them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
(cf. Ex 29:45, Jer 31:33, Ezek 37:27) 


God The Father And God The Holy Spirit Indwell Christian 
Believers 


1 John 3:24b ... And by this we know that he abides in us, by the Spirit 


which he has given us. 


1 John 4:12-16 No man has ever seen God; if we love one another, God 
abides in us and his love is perfected in us. [13] By this we know that we 
abide in him and he in us, because he has given us of his own Spirit. [14] 
And we have seen and testify that the Father has sent his Son as the Savior 
of the world. [15] Whoever confesses that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
abides in him, and he in God. [16] So we know and believe the love God 
has for us. God is love, and he who abides in love abides in God, and God 
abides in him. (cf. Neh 9:20, Jn 14:26, 15:26, 16:7—8, 13-15, Rom 8:14, 2 
Cor 13:14) 


God The Holy Spirit And God The Son, Jesus, Indwell Christian 
Believers 


Romans 8:9-11 But you are not in the flesh, you are in the Spirit, if in fact 
the Spirit of God dwells in you. Any one who does not have the Spirit of 
Christ does not belong to him. [10] But if Christ is in you, although your 
bodies are dead because of sin, your spirits are alive because of 
righteousness. [11] If the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from the dead 
dwells in you, he who raised Christ Jesus from the dead will give life to 
your mortal bodies also through his Spirit which dwells in you. 


God The Father Indwells Christian Believers 


1 John 3:24a All who keep his commandments abide in him, and he in 
them.... 


All three Persons of the Trinity are referred to as indwelling us. In Luke 
23:46, Jesus states: “Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit?’ Catholics 
refer to the “body, blood, soul, and divinity” of Jesus in the Eucharist. Here 
are some related passages: 


Matthew 27:50 And Jesus cried again with a loud voice and yielded up his 
spirit. 


Mark 2:8 And immediately Jesus, perceiving in his spirit that they thus 
questioned within themselves, said to them, “Why do you question thus in 
your hearts?” 


John 13:21 When Jesus had thus spoken, he was troubled in spirit, and 
testified, “Truly, truly, I say to you, one of you will betray me’ 


These passages refer to a “spirit” that is distinct from the Holy Spirit, as 
in also the following: 


Romans 8:16 it is the Spirit himself bearing witness with our spirit that we 
are children of God 


Jesus had no physical limitations after His Resurrection, since He was 
able to “float” through walls: 


John 20:19, 26-28 On the evening of that day, the first day of the week, the 
doors being shut where the disciples were, for fear of the Jews, Jesus came 
and stood among them and said to them, “Peace be with you.’ ... [26] Eight 
days later, his disciples were again in the house, and Thomas was with 
them. The doors were shut, but Jesus came and stood among them, and 
said, “Peace be with you.” [27] Then he said to Thomas, “Put your finger 
here, and see my hands; and put out your hand, and place it in my side; do 
not be faithless, but believing.” [28] Thomas answered him, “My Lord and 
my God!” 


Luke 24:36-—43 As they were saying this, Jesus himself stood among them. 
[37] But they were startled and frightened, and supposed that they saw a 
spirit. [38] And he said to them, “Why are you troubled, and why do 
questionings rise in your hearts? [39] See my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself; handle me, and see; for a spirit has not flesh and bones as you see 


that I have” [41] And while they still disbelieved for joy, and wondered, he 


said to them, “Have you anything here to eat?” [42] They gave him a piece 
of broiled fish, [43] and he took it and ate before them. 


Jesus had a glorified Body after the crucifixion and Resurrection that 
was capable of extraordinary things. Therefore, the artificial, ultimately 
Docetic-influenced antithesis of spirit and matter is not a factor in the 
sense of precluding His Real Presence in the Eucharist (taking into 
account also His omnipresence and omnipotence in His Divine Nature). 
All of these scenarios are miraculous. 

The argument of Protestants who deny the Real, Substantial, Physical 
presence of Christ in the eucharist runs as follows: 


1. Jesus ascends. 

2. He has to do this (“by necessity”) in order for the Holy Spirit to come 
and indwell all believers. 

3. This precludes any further physical presence of Jesus on earth. 


#1 is agreed upon by all Christians. #2 is questionable and dubious 
insofar as it is made a matter of necessity. The Bible doesn’t teach that. I 
would contend that it is an example of the Post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy 
(“after this, therefore because of this”). 

Jesus says (John 16:7): “if I do not go away, the Counselor will not come 
to you; but if I go, I will send him to you.’ But does it follow from this that 
He must have done so “by necessity”? No. That was the plan that God 
carried out: Jesus would die, resurrect, ascend, and then the Spirit would 
descend upon the new believers in the Upper Room. But the Holy Spirit 
had come upon individuals before that time. God could have decided to fill 
relatively more people with the Holy Spirit before Pentecost. He was under 
no necessity. 

Jesus and the Father also indwell us, so it is not an exclusive situation of 
“Jesus going away and the Spirit coming to us,’ because all three are 
involved. The ascension does not in any way preclude a future eucharistic 
(physical, sacramental) presence of Jesus. 

The suggested Protestant dichotomy between Jesus and the Holy Spirit 
with regard to “presence” has been shown above to be an unbiblical 
teaching. Jesus referred to both He Himself and God the Father being “in” 
us (John 14:16-18, 20, 23; 15:4; 17:23). 


Therefore, this idea of “Jesus goes so that the Holy Spirit can come” is an 
incomplete truth, since the Father and the Son are described in the same 
way. The Bible must be interpreted as a whole. 

#3 above is the most unfounded conclusion of all. How is it somehow 
impossible for Jesus to be physically present anymore, simply because there 
is now an indwelling? This doesn't follow at all. John 16 has nothing to do 
with whether Jesus would be present in the Eucharist or not. It has to do 
with His ascending and the Spirit indwelling all believers. 

To claim that the indwelling precludes a physical Eucharist is purely 
illogical. How can it be argued that “there is a spiritual, non-physical 
indwelling; therefore it can’t be the case that God could also manifest 
Himself physically on earth, after the ascension.’ This illogical notion isn’t 
derived from the Bible. 

The symbolic or mystical Eucharist outlook came in from extraneous 
philosophical schools of thought, and contradicted what the Church had 
always believed and taught. Heresies do not come in out of the blue; they 
have historical pedigree. Thus, we can trace anti-incarnational strain of 
thought back to the Gnostics and the Docetics. 

The disbelief in miracles and mysteries can be traced to aspects of the 
secular Renaissance and to the Enlightenment. Zwingli was originally 
some sort of humanist, and was probably influenced by less orthodox 
schools. He brought in the purely symbolic Eucharist. In many ways he 
argued like a rationalist skeptic of today or any age. 

Calvinists and other Protestants today are usually unaware of all the 
historical background of their particular beliefs (which is one reason I am 
always analyzing Luther and Calvin). But it still has its effect. By nature the 
Protestant enterprise is to perpetually search and to claim that some 
things can never be resolved. Entire areas of theology are (sadly) consigned 
to this “uncertainty bin.’ 

Catholics, on the other hand, think that most things have been made 
quite clear by now: 2000 years after Christ. And we think that to deny that 
goes against God's promises to guide His Church into all truth: as Jesus 
said at the Last Supper. We take Him literally at His word. 


Chapter Three 


3. | Sacraments: Moral Responsibility and 
Spiritual Benefits 


This chapter was originally intended for my book, The One-Minute 
Apologist; thus it has the somewhat peculiar format of that volume: 
vaguely reminiscent of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica, where the 
objection is given first, and then the true Catholic position is elaborated 
upon. 


Sacramentalism 


Catholics believe that sacraments give grace even if one is in unrepentant 
sin 


Isn't that the point of ex opere operato? 


The One-Minute Apologist says: 


Sacraments possess an inherent power to give grace, yet the effect is hindered or 
rendered null and void if the recipient is in serious sin. 


The Catholic belief about the efficacy of sacraments is expressed by the 
fancy Latin phrase ex opere operato. Eminent catechist Fr. John A. Hardon, 
S.J., explains: 


Literally the expression means “from the work performed,’ stating that 
grace is always conferred by a sacrament, in virtue of the rite performed 
and not as a mere sign that grace has already been given, or that the 
sacrament stimulates the faith of the recipient and thus occasions the 
obtaining of grace, or that what determines the grace is the virtue of 
either the minister or recipient of a sacrament. Provided no obstacle 


(obex) is placed in the way, every sacrament properly administered 
confers the grace intended by the sacrament. In a true sense the 
sacraments are instrumental causes of grace. 


(Modern Catholic Dictionary, Garden City, New York, Doubleday & 
Company, 1980, “Ex Opere Operato,’ 201) 


The key here is the notion of “obstacle. Fr. Hardon continues in his 
entry on “Obex” (Ibid., 384): “These obstacles are mainly a lack of faith, or 
of the state of grace, or of a worthy intention.’ This is how the Catholic 
Church harmonizes the dual truths of inherent sacramental efficacy (over 
against Protestantism and the ancient Donatists) and the corresponding 
responsibility of the recipient. 

Fr. Hardon further expands upon this thought in his entry on 
“Sacramental Dispositions” (Ibid., 477): 


Condition of soul required for the valid and/or fruitful reception of the 
sacraments ... In the recipient who has the use of reason is required 
merely that no obstacles be placed in the way. Such obstacles are a lack 
of faith or sanctifying grace or of a right intention. 


It is clear, then, that the Church does not teach that the sacraments 
absolutely “work” in every case, regardless of the person receiving them. 
That would be the false opposite extreme from the error of thinking that 
the sacraments do not transmit grace by their very nature. 

The Catechism of the Catholic Church, in its section on ex opere operato 
(#1128), also notes: “Nevertheless, the fruits of the sacraments also depend 
on the disposition of the one who receives them.’ 

The Holy Eucharist, for example, is not to be received by anyone in 
mortal sin (based on 1 Corinthians 11:27—30). The Catechism teaches: 


1415 Anyone who desires to receive Christ in Eucharistic communion 
must be in a state of grace. Anyone aware of having sinned mortally 
must not receive communion without having received absolution in the 
sacrament of penance. 


Objection 


But don’t many Catholics often go out and sin, confess and then receive 
Holy Communion, and do this over and over? Isn't that minimizing the 
seriousness of sin, by virtue of this sort of “mechanical” sacramental 
system? 


Reply to Objection 


Individual Catholics may often fall short, of course, as do Christians in 
all denominations. But what the Church actually teaches in this regard is 
that a Catholic going to confession must first exhibit sincere contrition, or 
else the absolution or forgiveness received by the priest is of no effect 
(never actually occurring), since the necessary conditions to receive it were 
missing. 

The Catechism, citing the Council of Trent (#1451), defines contrition, 
or repentance as “sorrow of the soul and detestation for the sin committed, 
together with the resolution not to sin again,’ and Fr. Hardon states that 
“an act of contrition is required for the remission of sin, whether with or 
without sacramental absolution” (Ibid., 130). 

Someone who is committing the same grave sin continually has 
obviously not made a serious or sincere resolution to cease. Therefore, he 
could not actually receive absolution during confession. The “do whatever 
you want and just confess it” mentality and caricature of supposed 
Catholic teaching is thoroughly foreign to how the Church views the 
sacrament of reconciliation, or confession. It is just as wrong as the fringe 
antinomian distortions of “faith alone” among Protestants. 

The Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy (Sacrosanctum concilium: 4 
December 1963), from the Second Vatican Council, asserts (my italics 


added): 


But in order that the liturgy may be able to produce its full effects it is 
necessary that the faithful come to it with proper dispositions, that their 
minds be attuned to their voices, and that they cooperate with heavenly 
grace lest they receive it in vain. Pastors of souls must, therefore, realize 
that, when the liturgy is celebrated, something more is required than 
the laws governing valid and lawful celebration. It is their duty also to 
ensure that the faithful take part fully aware of what they are doing, 
actively engaged in the rite and enriched by it. 


Mother Church earnestly desires that all the faithful should be led to 
that full, conscious, and active participation in liturgical celebrations which 
is demanded by the very nature of the liturgy ... In the restoration and 
promotion of the sacred liturgy the full and active participation by all the 
people is the aim to be considered above all else, for it is the primary and 
indispensable source from which the faithful are to derive the true 
Christian spirit. 


(Chapter 1, I, section 11 and II, section 14; emphasis added; from the 
1988 revised edition of the Vatican II documents, edited by Austin 
Flannery, O. P., 6-8) 


Chapter Four 


4, John 6 and Lack of Faith in the Physical 
Presence of Jesus in the Eucharist as a 
Parallel to Doubting Disciples 


St. Peter (before his transformation after Pentecost) lacked faith in 
Jesus’ power over the natural world (Luke 8:24—-25) and so he couldn't 
walk on the water like Jesus did (Matt 14:24-33). Many Protestants 
likewise stumble over the miracle of the Eucharist. “Doubting Thomas”: 
one of the twelve disciples, had trouble accepting what Jesus said about His 
Resurrection (a supernatural thing involving His Body). 

Most Protestants have difficulty accepting in faith Jesus’ word in John 6 
and at the Last Supper, regarding the Holy Eucharist (also a supernatural 
thing involving His Body). Likewise, the doubting disciples in John 6 said, 
“This is a hard saying; who can listen to it?” (6:60) They wouldn't accept 
His teaching, because it was too “hard” for them. And so they “drew back 
and no longer went about with him” (6:66). 

One of the best analyses I’ve seen about this “eucharistic unbelief” 
comes from the great Catholic writer Romano Guardini: 


Should they have understood? Hardly. It is inconceivable that at any 
time anyone could have grasped intellectually the meaning of these 
words. But they should have believed. They should have clung to Christ 
blindly, wherever he led them. They should have sensed ... that they 
were being directed toward something unspeakably huge, and simply 
said: we do not understand; show us what you mean. Instead they 
judge, and everything closes to them. 


(The Lord, translated by Elinor C. Briefs, Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1954, 206) 


Jesus’ closest followers are hard-pressed, but He does not help them. He 
forces them to a decision of life or death; are they ready to accept the 
fullness of revelation, which necessarily overthrows earthly wisdom, or 
do they insist on judging revelation, delimiting its ‘possibilities’ from 
their own perspective?... Jesus turns to the remaining hard core: “Do 
you also wish to go away?’ ... Still not a word of help, only the hard, pure 
demand for a decision ... They do not understand either, but struck by 
the power of the mystery, they surrender themselves to it. They are 
dumbfounded but trustful; at least most of them ... 

Apparently there is no genuine belief without battle. Every believer 
worthy of the name must sometime undergo the danger of scandal and 
its trial by fire ... It was the shock that probably shattered Judas’ faith, 
the other eleven saving themselves only by a blind leap of trust to the 
Master’s feet ... Here is the steepest, highest pinnacle of our faith (or the 
narrowest, most precipitous pass through which that faith must labor) 
... faith’s supreme test ... 

Jesus desires that men receive and make their own the gift of His 
vital essence, strength, His very Person as fully and intimately as they 
receive and assimilate the strength and nourishment of bread and wine. 
He even adds that the person who is not so nourished cannot possess 
ultimate life. 


(Meditations Before Mass, translated by Elinor C. Briefs, Westminster, 
Maryland: Newman Press, 1955, 164-167) 


This is faith. We don’t have to understand everything to the nth degree. 
Faith and spirituality are not science, where everything is mind and 
rationality and empiricism, and the supernatural is ruled out by definition 
and methodology and presupposition alike. There is always a leap (actually 
science requires many “leaps” as well, where absolute knowledge is lacking, 
but that is another story). Christianity in general is like that. 

Christianity requires belief in a number of things difficult to grasp and 
accept, but we accept them based on the authority of revelation. Doubting 
Thomas didn’t believe that Jesus could rise from the dead, even though 
Our Lord had often predicted it in the presence of the disciples. He had to 
see it for himself. 


It is striking how Jesus is merciful and understanding enough to appear 
for Thomas’ sake. He knew his faith was weak, and so He offered a little 
“extra” to help him along. Thomas had an overly empirical mindset (he had 
said he had to put his finger in Jesus’ side, then he would believe: John 
20:25). So Jesus, condescending to the limitations of the overly skeptical 
mentality, allowed him to do that (20:27). 

This results (rather dramatically) in Thomas calling Jesus “God”: one of 
the most remarkable instances of proclamation of the divinity of Jesus in 
the New Testament (20:28). But after all this, Jesus nevertheless says, 
“Have you believed because you have seen me? Blessed are those who have 
not seen and yet believe.’ (20:29). He came to Thomas because he was 
weak, but at the same time He made it clear that this would not be the 
norm, and that believers would have to exercise faith and not demand 
empirical proof. 

Some Protestants will argue that Jesus was frequently misunderstood, 
and usually didn’t correct people’s misperceptions. Thus, they contend that 
John 6 is an instance of this: that Jesus was merely speaking metaphorically 
and the hearers didn’t get it. 

But it is simply untrue that Jesus didn’t correct misunderstandings. He 
did on many recorded occasions; for example: John 3:1-15 (Nicodemus 
and the meaning of “born again”), Matthew 13:36—51 (explanation of the 
parable of the tares), Matthew 15:10-20 (what defiles a man), Matthew 
16:5-12 (metaphorical use of leaven), Matthew 17:9-13 (parallel of Elijah 
and John the Baptist), Matthew 19:24-26 (camel through the eye of a 
needle and rich men), Mark 4:33-34 and Luke 8:9-15 (meaning of 
parables in general), Luke 24:13—27 (Jesus’ teaching about Himself to the 
two disciples on the road to Emmaus), John 4:31-34 (metaphorical 
meaning of meat), John 8:21-32 (His own divinity), and John 11:8-15 
(sleep as symbolic of death). 

Let’s examine some examples of this theme of Jesus correcting 
misunderstandings, in more depth. In John 10:1-19, Jesus gives a parable 
of the sheep and the good shepherd (10:1-5). Then in verses 6 and 7b we 


read: 


This figure [paroimia; “parable” in KJV] Jesus used with them, but they 
did not understand what he was saying to them. So Jesus again said to 


them, ... 


Jesus goes on to expound and clarify and elaborate (10:7b-18). He 
doesn't merely repeat for emphasis, as in John 6. Therefore, this is a 
counter-example. Another one is the entire chapter 16 of John, where the 
disciples did not understand, and Jesus explained at length to clarify, and 
then they did understand (italics added to highlight my point): 


John 16:1—33 “I have said all this to you to keep you from falling away. [2] 
They will put you out of the synagogues; indeed, the hour is coming when 
whoever kills you will think he is offering service to God. [3] And they will 
do this because they have not known the Father, nor me. [4] But I have 
said these things to you, that when their hour comes you may remember 
that I told you of them’ I did not say these things to you from the 
beginning, because I was with you. [5] But now I am going to him who sent 
me; yet none of you asks me, ‘Where are you going?’ [6] But because I have 
said these things to you, sorrow has filled your hearts. [7] Nevertheless I tell 
you the truth: it is to your advantage that I go away, for if I do not go away, 
the Counselor will not come to you; but if I go, I will send him to you. [8] 
And when he comes, he will convince the world concerning sin and 
righteousness and judgment: [9] concerning sin, because they do not 
believe in me; [10] concerning righteousness, because I go to the Father, 
and you will see me no more; [11] concerning judgment, because the ruler 
of this world is judged. [12] “I have yet many things to say to you, but you 
cannot bear them now. [13] When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide 
you into all the truth; for he will not speak on his own authority, but 
whatever he hears he will speak, and he will declare to you the things that 
are to come. [14] He will glorify me, for he will take what is mine and 
declare it to you. [15] All that the Father has is mine; therefore I said that 
he will take what is mine and declare it to you. [16] “A little while, and you 
will see me no more; again a little while, and you will see me” [17] Some of 
his disciples said to one another, “What is this that he says to us, ‘A little while, 
and you will not see me, and again a little while, and you will see me’; and, 
‘because I go to the Father’?” [18] They said, “What does he mean by “a little 
while’? We do not know what he means.” [19] Jesus knew that they wanted to 
ask him; so he said to them, “Is this what you are asking yourselves, what I 
meant by saying, ‘A little while, and you will not see me, and again a little while, 


and you will see me’? [20] Truly, truly, I say to you, you will weep and 
lament, but the world will rejoice; you will be sorrowful, but your sorrow 
will turn into joy. [21] When a woman is in travail she has sorrow, because 
her hour has come; but when she is delivered of the child, she no longer 
remembers the anguish, for joy that a child is born into the world. [22] So 
you have sorrow now, but I will see you again and your hearts will rejoice, 
and no one will take your joy from you. [23] In that day you will ask 
nothing of me. Truly, truly, I say to you, if you ask anything of the Father, 
he will give it to you in my name. [24] Hitherto you have asked nothing in 
my name; ask, and you will receive, that your joy may be full. [25] “I have 
said this to you in figures; the hour is coming when I shall no longer speak 
to you in figures but tell you plainly of the Father. [26] In that day you will 
ask in my name; and I do not say to you that I shall pray the Father for you; 
[27] for the Father himself loves you, because you have loved me and have 
believed that I came from the Father. [28] I came from the Father and 
have come into the world; again, I am leaving the world and going to the 
Father’ (29] His disciples said, “Ah, now you are speaking plainly, not in any 
figure! [30] Now we know that you know all things, and need none to question 
you; by this we believe that you came from God.” [31] Jesus answered them, “Do 
you now believe? [32] The hour is coming, indeed it has come, when you 
will be scattered, every man to his home, and will leave me alone; yet I am 
not alone, for the Father is with me. [33] I have said this to you, that in me 
you may have peace. In the world you have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world? 


This is, then, a counter-instance of Jesus explaining to His disciples 
when they didn’t properly comprehend or were confused or troubled. 
With an entire chapter devoted to such an occurrence, we can hardly deny 
that the Gospel of John contains this motif. Jesus would explain things to 
His disciples (if not always to the masses or the hyper-skeptical Pharisees). 
And in John 6 it was disciples who were questioning: 


John 6:60-61, 66 Many of his disciples, when they heard it, said, “This is a 
hard saying; who can listen to it?” [61] But Jesus, knowing in himself that 
his disciples murmured at it, said to them, “Do you take offense at this?...” 
[66] After this many of his disciples drew back and no longer went about 
with him. 


Yet Jesus did not explain; He merely repeated with more “in your face” 
force. And it is the only recorded instance (other than Judas) of any of His 
disciples ceasing to follow Him. The plausible reason is because He knew 
that they were questioning and would not have accepted any further 
explanation anyway. We know this from hard evidence: 


John 6:64 “But there are some of you that do not believe” For Jesus knew 
from the first who those were that did not believe, and who it was that 
would betray him. 


This theme appears elsewhere in John, too: 


John 8:27, 43-47 They [the Pharisees] did not understand that he spoke to 
them of the Father.... [43] Why do you not understand what I say? It is 
because you cannot bear to hear my word. [44] You are of your father the 
devil, and your will is to do your father’s desires. He was a murderer from 
the beginning, and has nothing to do with the truth, because there is no 
truth in him. When he lies, he speaks according to his own nature, for he is 
a liar and the father of lies. [45] But, because I tell the truth, you do not 
believe me. [46] Which of you convicts me of sin? If I tell the truth, why do 
you not believe me? [47] He who is of God hears the words of God; the 
reason why you do not hear them is that you are not of God. 


John 12:37-40 Though he had done so many signs before them, yet they 
did not believe in him; [38] it was that the word spoken by the prophet 
Isaiah might be fulfilled: “Lord, who has believed our report, and to whom 
has the arm of the Lord been revealed?” [39] Therefore they could not 
believe. For Isaiah again said, [40] “He has blinded their eyes and hardened 
their heart, lest they should see with their eyes and perceive with their heart, and 
turn for me to heal them,’ 


In other words, Jesus is emphasizing that some people don't 
“understand” because they don't want to: they lack faith; they can’t “bear” 
His word, and they are burdened with undue skepticism and led by the 
devil, the father of lies. This is what happened in John 6 with those 
disciples who left Him. It’s a theme in the Synoptic Gospels as well: 


Matthew 13:13, 19 This is why I speak to them in parables, because seeing 
they do not see, and hearing they do not hear, nor do they understand... 


When any one hears the word of the kingdom and does not understand it, 
the evil one comes and snatches away what is sown in his heart; this is 
what was sown along the path. 


Luke 5:21-22 And the scribes and the Pharisees began to question, saying, 
“Who is this that speaks blasphemies? Who can forgive sins but God 
only?” [22] When Jesus perceived their questionings, he answered them, 
“Why do you question in your hearts?” 


Jesus often explained and corrected His disciples who misunderstood 
and who were willing to listen. Therefore, John 6 makes sense only in terms 
of interpreting it as an instance where it was not an innocent 
misunderstanding (mistaking a supposed figurative discourse for a literal 
one), but rather, a deliberate refusal to believe (understanding but not 
accepting). 

These were disciples who would have had the teaching explained to 
them in greater detail if only they were willing. They were not, and the 
difficulty of this teaching was enough to make them split for good. Many 
Protestants today believe the same thing that made these former disciples 
forsake the following of Jesus. And that ought to give them very serious 
pause indeed. 

These former disciples left precisely because they refused to believe 
Jesus. If it had been a misunderstanding, Jesus certainly would have 
explained to them (as He did on many other occasions, as shown above), 
had they been open. His not explaining proves that it was a refusal to 
believe what was made quite plain (His literal Body and Blood in a 
eucharistic context). 

The argument hinges on the clear distinction between how Jesus talked 
to open-minded and closed-minded people, and between how He talked to 
disciples and the masses. Jesus (like all good preachers and evangelists) 
would put people on the spot, demanding a profound, selfless allegiance: 


John 10:34—-39 Do not think that I have come to bring peace on earth; I 
have not come to bring peace, but a sword. [35] For I have come to set a 
man against his father, and a daughter against her mother, and a daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law; [36] and a man’s foes will be those of his 
own household. [37] He who loves father or mother more than me is not 


worthy of me; and he who loves son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me; [38] and he who does not take his cross and follow me is not 
worthy of me. [39] He who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his 
life for my sake will find it. 


John 12:30 He who is not with me is against me, and he who does not 
gather with me scatters. 


John 19:21 Jesus said to him, “If you would be perfect, go, sell what you 
possess and give to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; and 
come, follow me” 


Catholic apologist Bertrand L. Conway elaborates: 


We must remember that Christ, like every good teacher, made two sorts 
of answers to men who objected to His teaching. If they did not 
understand His meaning, He explained His doctrine more fully. In this 
way He explains ... the possibility of the rich man being saved (Matthew 
19:24-6), the fact of Lazarus’ death (John 11:11-14), the idea of 
freedom (John 8:32-4; cf. John 4:31—4; 8:21-23). When His hearers 
understood His teaching but refused to accept it, He repeated His 
teaching with even more emphasis. Thus, He insisted upon His power to 
forgive sins, when the Scribes accused Him of blasphemy (Matthew 
9:2—7), and insisted on His being Eternal, when the Jews said He was 
not yet fifty years old (John 8:56-8). 


(The Question Box, New York: Paulist Press, 1929, 251) 


It’s beyond ludicrous to think that Jesus would have allowed an entire 
group to stop being His disciples based on a misunderstanding of supposed 
figurative or symbolic language for literal. He would have corrected them 
and the problem would have been resolved. But instead He chose not to. 
That makes no sense. But not explaining because He knew it would be futile, 
makes perfect sense, is consistent with His behavior in other such 
scenarios, and is far more plausible than the alternative. 

The disciples were constantly misunderstanding Jesus, and He 
corrected and educated them over and over. Why should this be any 
different, if in fact it were a misunderstanding? They were true disciples, 


who were stumbled by this particular teaching, since it was a difficult one 
(as all admit), and it made them turn hostile out of disenchantment. 

We know that Jesus knew this about them because of what He said: “Do 
you take offense at this?” (John 6:61; meaning, of course, that they did, 
because He knew their hearts and was asking a pointed, provocative 
question). And isn’t it interesting how their questioning is described?: 


John 6:64 “But there are some of you that do not believe” For Jesus knew 
from the first who those were that did not believe, and who it was that 
would betray him. 


Language of not believing and betrayal is not applicable to 
misunderstandings. Therefore, it makes no sense to think that He let them 
stop being His disciples based on a misunderstanding rather than hardness 
of heart. Neither Jesus nor John in giving details communicated in terms of 
“you do not understand” (a problem of comprehension or the mind), but 
rather, He said they “do not believe” and John says He knew who “would 
betray him,’ which is referring to the will and faith and lack of belief in 
Jesus: very different things indeed. 

Jesus tells His disciples what His parables mean, but not the larger 
crowds. This is explicitly stated in Matthew 13:10-11 and Luke 8:9-10. 
The “disciples” were not just the Twelve, but included also at least the 
“seventy” mentioned in Luke 10:1 ff.: sent out to preach the gospel and heal 
the sick (10:9) and to cast out demons (10:17), by the express power of 
Jesus (10:19-20). 

Jesus “rejoiced” upon their enthusiastic report and thanked His Father, 
“that thou hast hidden these things from the wise and understanding and 
revealed them to babes ...” (10:21): language quite similar to the parables 
being understood by disciples and not all the masses at large. 

Who is being referred to in John 6? It is “His disciples” (three times: 
6:60-61, 66). Jesus revealed the inner secrets and deeper teachings of the 
gospel of the kingdom to His disciples. Therefore, He would surely have 
revealed this teaching to these disciples who deserted Him if they had 
merely misunderstood it. But He did not. 

Therefore, plainly it wasn’t a matter of His teaching not being 
understood or comprehended, but a matter of it being rejected (as the text 


expressly asserts in 6:61, 64), because He always explained the deeper 
meanings to His disciples, and these folks were His disciples. 

He didn’t have to explain in this instance because it was a matter of not 
accepting what was understood, rather than not understanding what needed 
to be accepted. After all, being betrayed or abandoned even by the twelve 
didn’t stop Jesus from explaining all things to them, when in fact they 
misunderstood. Peter was the leader of the disciples all along, and Jesus 
knew he would deny Him, but that didn’t prevent Him from sharing more 
deeply with Peter than any other disciple. 

Therefore, He would have gone on to explain things properly and in 
more detail (until they “got” it) to the disciples of John 6 who deserted Him 
because they couldn't accept the Real Presence and eucharistic realism. 
But He didn't, precisely because He knew that they understood and were 
hardhearted. 

When Jesus knows that (speaking generally now), He explains no 
further, but challenges (e.g., Matthew 23 and the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees), or falls silent (as in most of His trial). And that is what 
happened in this instance. The argument from parables against the 
Catholic interpretation of John 6 thus falls flat; it collapses in a heap. 

These disciples refused to (willed not to) believe and exercise faith (as 
Abraham did, when he didn’t understand God’s purposes). They were like 
Doubting Thomases. And what they rejected was eucharistic realism: 
exactly as Protestants today do. It requires more faith than symbolism or 
mystical, spiritual presence. They didn't yet have it, and they decided not 
to try to stick around in order to get it. They had had enough. 

Often, belief in the Real, Substantial Presence of Jesus Christ in the 
Eucharist or transubstantiation, is the first thing a Catholic ditches, on the 
way out of the Catholic faith. Many, sadly, have the skeptical outlook of the 
former disciples of John 6. This flies against the Bible itself and the 
overwhelming consensus of the greatest teachers in the early Church. 


Chapter Five 


5. Questions and Answers on the Holy Eucharist 


1. The Lack Of “Visibility” Of The Eucharistic Miracle: Aren’T 
Miracles Always “Visible” And Empirical? 


First of all, the Eucharist was intended as a different kind of miracle 
from the outset, requiring more faith, as opposed to the “proof” of tangible, 
empirical miracles. 

Secondly, the virgin birth, through which the incarnate Jesus came into 
the world, cannot be observed or proven, and is the utter opposite of a 
demonstrable miracle—yet miracle it is, of the most extraordinary sort. 

Likewise, this is true of the atonement. The world sees a wretch of a 
beaten and tortured man being put to death on a cross. The Christian sees 
there the great miracle of redemption and the means of the salvation of 
mankind: an unspeakably sublime miracle, but who but those with the eyes 
of faith can see or believe it? 

Baptism, according to most Christians, imparts real grace of some sort 
to those who receive it. But this is rarely evident or tangible, especially in 
infants. And on and on... 

Thirdly, it’s obviously true that Jesus performed miracles in order to 
verify His Divine Nature, but did He not call us on to a more sublime 
faith? For example, here is one of His frequent run-ins with the Pharisees, 
who requested of Him: 


Matthew 12:38-—39 Then some of the scribes and Pharisees said to him, 
“Teacher, we wish to see a sign from you.’ [39] But he answered them, “An 
evil and adulterous generation seeks for a sign; but no sign shall be given to 
it except the sign of the prophet Jonah” (cf. Matt 16:1-4; Lk 11:29-30; Jn 
9:18-22) 


Note that even though He appeals to the sign of His Resurrection, after 
the pattern of Jonah, nevertheless, He has a dim view of the seeking of signs 
(see also Mk 8:11-12). In fact, in the eucharistic passage of John 6 our 
Lord Jesus seems to emphasize the same point by the thrust of His 
dialogue. He mentions “signs” in 6:26 in reference to the feeding of the five 
thousand the previous day, but then when they ask Him for a “sign” (6:30), 
He spurs them on to the more profound faith required with regard to the 
eucharistic miracle. 

Fourth, we have the example of Doubting Thomas (Jn 20:24—29). Jesus 
appeared, post-Resurrection, apparently for the express purpose of 
demonstrating to Thomas graphically that He was raised from the dead. 
But then what does He say?: 


John 20:29 ... “Have you believed because you have seen me? Blessed are 
those who have not seen and yet believe’ 


Fifth, signs, wonders, and miracles do not suffice for many hard-hearted 
people anyway: 
Luke 16:31 “He said to him, ‘If they do not hear Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be convinced if some one should rise from the dead?” 


1 Corinthians 1:22-25 For Jews demand signs and Greeks seek wisdom, 
[23] but we preach Christ crucified, a stumbling block to Jews and folly to 
Gentiles, [24] but to those who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God. [25] For the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 


The Eucharist is no less “foolish” than Christ crucified. People will 
disbelieve both because they are difficult to grasp with the natural mind, 
whereas the mind of faith can see and believe them. 


2. The Two Natures Of Christ Vs. Nestorianism: How Could Jesus 
(Who Has A Body) Be Present All Over The World In The 
Eucharist? 


This sort of question exhibits a theological outlook scandalously akin to 
the Nestorian heresy, which is a tendency—sadly—in much (popular) 
Protestant Christological thought: that is, the view that there are two 


persons in the incarnate Christ (rather than one Divine Person with two 
divine natures). Protestants too often attempt to separate divine attributes 
from the incarnate Christ as a person, or act as if God merely dwelt in 
Christ. In so doing, they depart from traditional orthodox, Catholic 
Christology (and also much of traditional Protestant orthodoxy). 

The Catholic Church, of course, rejects the notion that Christ had one 
nature, since this is the heresy of monophysitism, which went down in 
flames at the Council of Chalcedon in 451: that proclaimed the Two 
Natures of Christ (hypostatic union). Jesus certainly could demonstrate 
omnipotence, because He was omnipotent in His divine nature during His 
incarnation, even while limited in his human nature. Catholic theologian 
Matthias Premm writes: 


Nothing “flows” from Christ’s divine nature into his human nature or 
vice versa. Both natures remain untouched, unchanged, and completely 
separate. The Omniscience proper to divine nature, for example, is not a 
property of Jesus’ human intellect. 

... The unity in Christ did not result from the uniting of his two 
natures with each other, but in the union of each of them in the Person 
of the Son of God... (... the hypostatic union) ... 

Both divine and human attributes can be predicated of him, although 
the two natures are separated by an infinite abyss. For example, I can 
say that Christ is omniscient (as God), but also that he does not know 
everything (as man); God is lying in the crib (that is, as a man); God is 
dying on the cross, etc. 


(Premm, 151-152; emphasis added) 


Likewise, theologian Ludwig Ott summarizes orthodox, biblical 


Christology: 


The human and the divine activities predicated of Christ in Holy Writ 
and in the Fathers may not be divided between two persons or 
hypostases, the Man-Christ and the God-Logos, but must be attributed 
to the one Christ, the Logos become Flesh. It is the Divine Logos, who 
suffered in the flesh, was crucified, died, and rose again. 


(Ott, 144) 


This is contrary to both Nestorianism and implications that Jesus 
couldn’t have been omnipotent or omnipresent (in His divine nature), 
because He was incarnate. Thus, we find in Scripture, all Divine attributes 
being applied to Christ, the God-Man: 


1) Omnipotence: Jesus’ Own Words: Matt 11:27 (cf. Jn 16:15; 17:10); 
28:18; Jn 2:19; 5:19-21; 6:40; 10:17-18; Rev 1:18; 3:7 / NT: Jn 3:35; 
13:3; Phil 3:20—21; Col 1:17; Heb 1:3; 1 Pet 3:22. 

2) Omniscience: Jesus’ Own Words: Matt 9:4; 22:18; 26:46 (cf. Mk 
14:42); Mk 2:8 (cf. Lk 5:22); 5:30; Lk 22:10-13; Jn 5:42; 6:64; 13:10-11 
/ NT: Matt 12:25; 13:54; Lk 6:8; 9:47; Jn 2:24-25; 4:29; 7:15; 13:1; 
16:30; 18:4; 21:17; Col 2:3; Rev 2:23. 

3) Omnipresence: Jesus’ Own Words: Matt 18:20; 28:20 / NT: Eph 1:23; 
Col 3:11. 


This objection is also quite weak and insubstantial in light of the fact 
that Jesus could “walk through walls” after His Resurrection (Jn 20:19, 
26), and even a mere man, Philip, could be “caught up” and transported to 
another place by God (Acts 8:39-40). So some Protestants think that God 
“couldn't” or “wouldn't” have performed the miracle of the Eucharist? One 
shouldn't attempt to “tie” God's hands by such arguments of alleged 
implausibility. 

The fact remains that God clearly can perform any miracle He so 
chooses, and this particular one entails no suspension of the principles of 
the incarnation, once the doctrine of two natures is correctly understood. 
Jesus can be both incarnate and present in may places in the Eucharist, just 
as He can be incarnate and be present spiritually everywhere (something 
which all Protestants believe). Neither scenario is contradictory or 
impossible for God. They are both miraculous and supernatural. 

Many Christian doctrines require a great deal of faith, even relatively 
“blind” faith. Protestants manage to believe in many such doctrines. Why 
should the Eucharist be singled out for excessive skepticism and unchecked 
rationalism? 


3. Presbyterian Theologian Charles Hodge’S Objection: Is The 
Catholic Eucharist Absolutely Necessary For Salvation? 


Charles Hodge writes, 


Romanists teach that spiritual life is as necessary to the experience of 
the benefits of the sacrament, as natural life is to the body’s being 
nourished by food [Catechismus Romanus, II. iv. 40]. They further teach 
that baptism, which precedes the eucharist, conveys all the saving 
benefits of Christ's redemption; they therefore cannot make the 
eucharist essential, and consequently they cannot, without 
contradicting Christ or themselves, interpret John 6:48-65 as referring 
to the Lord’s Supper. 


(Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. III, 682 ff.) 


Hodge is correct about Catholic sacramental beliefs, but wrong as to the 
alleged contradiction vis-a-vis John 6 and “Romanist” theology. Jesus said, 
“unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you have no 
life in you” (John 6:53). Hodge and other Protestants argue that if this is 
interpreted as a reference to the Lord’s Supper, then the Lord’s Supper is 
necessary for eternal life, but that this idea is inconsistent with the other 
Catholic beliefs. 

Also, Jesus said, “he who eats my flesh and drinks my blood has eternal 
life, and I will raise him up at the last day” (John 6:54). It is argued that if 
this is taken as a reference to the Lord’s Supper, then absurd conclusions 
immediately follow: anyone who partakes of Holy Communion or the 
Eucharist has eternal life and Jesus will raise that person up at the last day. 

But Hodge and those who argue as he does are interpreting Jesus’ words 
in an improperly universal sense which allows of absolutely no exceptions, 
in any way, shape, or form. Biblical language rarely works in such a 
woodenly literalistic way. Jesus (especially) and other biblical writers often 
speak proverbially or hyperbolically. This was a Hebrew use of language 
utilized in order to express emphasis. Thus: 


Matthew 5:22... “whoever says, “You fool!’ shall be liable to the hell of fire” 


Matthew 5:30 And if your right hand causes you to sin, cut it off and 
throw it away... 


Matthew 21:21-22 “.. even if you say to this mountain, ‘Be taken up and 
cast into the sea, it will be done. [22] And whatever you ask in prayer, you 


will receive, if you have faith.’ 


Luke 14:26 “If any one comes to me and does not hate his own father and 
mother and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yes, and even his 
own life, he cannot be my disciple’ 


1 John 3:9 No one born of God commits sin; for God’s nature abides in 
him, and he cannot sin because he is born of God. 


Even John 3:16 and 3:36 or Romans 10:9, if taken hyper-literally, would 
exclude Old Testament saints and all those who have never heard of Jesus 
or the gospel, through no fault of their own, from salvation. Thus, Hodge’s 
“difficulty” vanishes. On the other hand, Protestants are left with these 
forceful verses, and would be well advised to take them very seriously, as 
the biblical text warrants. 

The Eucharist does indeed cleanse us from sin (see Catechism of the 
Catholic Church, #1391-1395, especially #1393). However, it is more a 
“preventive measure, so to speak. We receive grace for the avoidance of 
future sin. If one takes communion in mortal sin, it does not wipe out that 
serious sin, and in fact it is a further grave sin to partake in that state. 

A Catholic must confess a mortal sin to a priest and receive absolution 
before approaching the Lord’s Table. It contributes to our salvation insofar 
as it helps (by the supernatural grace imparted) to remove the sin that bars 
us from salvation and heaven and a right relationship with God. 


4. Why Can’T Science Prove That The Consecrated Host Has 
Changed Into Jesus’ Body And Blood? 


This is asking for the impossible. By the very nature (and literal 
definition) of transubstantiation, what changes is the substance or essence, 
not the qualities, appearances, or accidents of what still appear to our 
senses to be bread and wine. The change is a supernatural substantial one, 
and is a miracle, albeit of a very unique, “strange” sort. Thus, there is no 
way to verify such a supernatural change scientifically, nor would we wish 
it to be so, in my humble opinion, much as science is to be highly valued as 
a means of knowledge (in its own domain). 

Such an endeavor would be similar to looking at a chunk of Jesus’ skin 
or examining His blood to see how it belongs to both God and Man 


simultaneously. Both notions require faith and are scientifically 
unverifiable, just as Jesus strongly implied to Doubting Thomas after he 
had to feel Jesus’ wounds in order to believe (John 20:28). 

But then again, aren't many Christian concepts and events difficult to 
grasp?: the virgin birth, eternity, omnipresence, the Trinity, the 
Personhood of the Holy Spirit, the raising of Lazarus, perfect love, free will 
vs. grace, efficacious baptism, the problem of evil, etc. I venture to say that 
this miracle is less difficult to give assent to than many of the above: they 
all strain the natural mind and require a more or less “blind” leap of faith. 

Nevertheless, Catholics can point to such things as the “Eucharistic 
Miracle” of Lanciano, Italy, in which a consecrated Host became actual 
human flesh and blood, as verified by scientific analysis. Although this is 
not the usual occurrence (a miracle within a miracle, one could say), God 
performed the miracle as a response to the doubt over the Real Presence of 
a monk in the 8th century. 

There are many many “Catholic miracles” like this, such as the 
incorruptibles—saints whose bodies do not decay, sometimes for centuries 
after their deaths. This is thoroughly documented. Fr. Solanus Casey, from 
my area (Detroit), is one of these. His body was examined a few years back 
(he died in the late 1950s) and it was not corrupt. Many of these bodies 
also have a fragrant odor! 

Then there is the stigmata—wounds of Christ, that St. Padre Pio in our 
own time had, and Marian miracles, such as those at Lourdes and 
especially Fatima. These are all fascinating verifications of the Catholic 
faith. Protestants are hard-pressed to explain all these peculiarly Catholic 
miracles away. 


5. Why Did Jesus Give Judas The Eucharist If He Was In A State 
Of Mortal Sin? 


The institution and very beginning of a sacrament is somewhat different 
from the later understanding and practice of it, because doctrines and 
practices develop. The disciples hardly even knew what was going on at the 
Last Supper. If you're with Jesus and He tells you to drink a cup which is 
His blood, and eat bread which is somehow His body, you do it, even if you 
can't figure out what He is talking about. The same confusion existed in the 


discourse of John 6 when Jesus was talking about the Eucharist. No doubt, 
St. Peter also had little comprehension of what was going on when Jesus 
commissioned him as the Rock upon which He would build His Church 
(Matthew 16:18-19). 

The rule that someone should be free from sin to partake of the 
Eucharist is a straightforward principle derived from the Real Presence: 
one should be holy when they are approaching God. With regard to this 
being a Church rule, it would not have been binding until at least the time 
that St. Paul mentioned such a requirement (1 Corinthians 11:23-30). 

This was some 30-40 years after the Last Supper. Jesus didn’t explain all 
that. He simply gave them bread and wine as part of the Passover meal, 
and they probably thought He was using parabolic language, as He often 
did. 

Therefore, it is a non-issue that Jesus gave the bread and wine to Judas. 
One must know what is going on to even be in a state of mortal sin 
(sufficient reflection and full consent of the will are required elements). 
Judas did not possess those two elements (i.e., pertaining to the Eucharist). 
If He fully knew what was going on after the time of Paul’s teaching, and 
partook, then he would be committing mortal sin (in addition to his 
betrayal, of course). 

Note that Paul was condemning approaching the Eucharist unworthily 
(knowing what it is, or in a position where one should know). That was the 
mortal sin; not merely partaking while not knowing, and being in mortal 
sin. 

Much more difficult to explain is how Judas could be described as elect 
(Greek, eklegomai: Lk 6:13; Jn 6:70; cf. Mk 13:20; Jn 13:18; 15:16, 19; Acts 
1:2), and then fall away and be damned. That is a far greater difficulty 
(especially for Calvinists) than this proposed “problem” is for Catholics. 

If Jesus gave Judas the Eucharist, knowing that He would betray Him, 
then He was equally irresponsible by choosing Him as one of the “elect” in 
the first place. This is the mystery of providence and predestination. The 
Son of Man was to be betrayed by His own disciple, and this was foretold 
by the prophets. But in the end, each person is responsible for his or her 
own eternal destiny. 

We cannot interpret biblical passages without taking into account 
context, the level of development (everything develops), and relative 


culpability of the person possibly in mortal sin: not even—in all likelihood 
—understanding what a mortal sin is in the first place, nor its explicit 
biblical basis: 1 John 5:16-17. 


6. What Is The Relationship Of 'Transubstantiation To The Real 
Presence? 


Real Presence means the physical, substantial presence of Jesus in the 
Eucharist: Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity. Transubstantiation is a developed 
view of Real Presence: an explanation of the nature of the transformation 
of the elements of bread and wine, according to philosophical categories. 
There were many traces of such a view early on. The Greek Fathers before 
the sixth century, for example, used the similar term metaousiosis, which 
meant “change of being.’ 

Thus, Orthodox, High Church Anglicans and Lutherans agree with 
Catholics about the Real Presence but differ on the explanation as to how 
it comes about, or even on whether such elaborate explanations are pious 
and necessary. This is somewhat similar, I think, to the gospel (good news) 
of salvation itself vs. intricate theories of justification by which salvation is 
achieved. 

The former concept is the essence, just as Real Presence is the essence of 
transubstantiation. Yet some Protestants want to make the technical 
theory the equivalent of the “good news” itself, which is neither scriptural 
nor logically necessary. Analogically, they do the same thing in the realm of 
soteriology, coming up with imputed, forensic, extrinsic justification. 

That is the truly novel innovation in Church history, not the fully 
developed doctrine of transubstantiation. The latter is a bit harder to 
substantiate (no pun intended) in the Fathers. But for those who 
understand and accept development of doctrine, however (doctrines 
usually take centuries to fully develop), this presents no difficulty 
whatsoever. 


Chapter Six 


6. The Philosophical Theology Behind the Eucharist 


St. Paul wrote that those taking the bread and cup “in an unworthy 
manner” were “guilty of profaning the body and blood of the Lord” (1 Cor 
11:27-30; cf. 1 Cor 10:14—22). Does he “need” the Aristotelian philosophy 
of substance and accidents to know this? No. He doesn’t even need Stoic or 
Epicurean or Platonic philosophy. He doesn’t need any philosophy at all. 
All he needs is Jewish realism, just as when he was converted, Jesus told 
him he was persecuting Him (Acts 9:3-6). Paul was persecuting the Church 
(Acts 8:3). 

The Church is the Body of Christ, in this incarnational, sacramental, 
biblical way of thinking. It is Jewish realism and historicism taken to 
another spiritual level. John 6 and the Last Supper accounts, as well as 
Paul's literalism above, make eucharistic realism quite easily ascertained, 
which is why no one of note denied the doctrine until the Protestant 
Zwingli in the 16" century. Even Luther left it untouched and damned to 
hell all those who denied it. The fathers unanimously took the literal view 
of the Eucharist. 

Nothing in Paul’s discussion of the Eucharist goes against a 
straightforward literal interpretation. If I referred to “the body and blood 
of Dave Armstrong,’ people would know exactly what that meant. If I 
complained that “my body aches today,’ no one would take that merely 
symbolically or “spiritually” or “mystically. If I mentioned that “I gave 
blood at the Red Cross” I dare say that not a single person would think I 
am only speaking allegorically. Yet when Jesus says, “This is My Body” and 
“This is My Blood” at the Last Supper, all of a sudden many people think it 
is a spiritual, non-physical, symbolic meaning only. 

The Last Supper was an observance of the Jewish Passover. The sacrifice 
of the lamb (Jesus)—following Jewish ritual and ceremonial practices— 


was quite real. That wasn’t symbolic. Yet Jesus’ Body and Blood are 
reduced to mere symbols. Why should symbol be more impressive or 
“spiritual” than physical, concrete reality? I think the tendency to anti- 
sacramentalism in Protestantism is ultimately (by logical reduction) anti- 
incarnational and a derivative of the antipathy to matter of ancient 
heresies such as the Docetics and Gnostics. 

In any event, one can believe in the literal, substantial Eucharist 
without a whit of philosophical knowledge, just as one can believe in the 
Trinity or the Incarnation without the slightest knowledge of the 
hypostatic union, homoousios, filioque, kenosis, etc. The puddle of 
Christianity (as the proverb goes) is shallow enough for a child to play in 
and deep enough for an elephant to drown in. 

The central point isn’t the philosophical categories, but that Jesus is 
truly present, Body, Blood, Soul, and Divinity. The Orthodox and the 
Lutherans are realists, too; they simply use different words and 
expressions. All agree that it is ultimately a great mystery. We merely try to 
explain or comprehend it in a bit more detail. 

Orthodox object to our alleged “hyper-rationalism,’ yet they get into 
quite technical detail also when they discuss the filioque, the Divine 
Energies, and theosis, or divinization. Excessive “rationalism, then, is often 
in the eye of the beholder. Does anyone wish to contend that the Holy 
Eucharist can’t be understood or believed at all without taking four 
philosophy courses: philosophy of language, epistemology, logic, and 
analytic philosophy? I deny it. I think many Protestant apologists are 
approaching this issue far too “academically” or “philosophically” 

The philosophy has been raised to too high a level once again, usurping 
the place of faith and common sense. And we Catholics stand by common 
sense. To wax somewhat “Chestertonian”: Common sense is far better 
than uncommon lack of sense. 

Catholic sacramentalism and incarnational theology maintain that the 
symbol or sign is also a reality. The separation whereby all symbols are 
opposed to realism, is what we oppose. Jesus compared His Resurrection to 
the “sign of Jonah.” But it was literal. Augustine could speak of the 
Eucharist as both a sign and a physical reality. The two are not mutually 
exclusive. 


We must not yield up such a fundamental doctrine and rite of 
Christianity to relativism and “diversity. It’s clear enough what the Church 
believed through the centuries on this, without a necessity for 
Aristotelianism to be brought into the discussion. 

If we were to observe Jesus as a fetus, would we be able to ascertain that 
He had come about in a way other than the usual natural meeting of sperm 
and egg? Could we prove that the burning bush was somehow to be equated 
with the Creator of the Universe? How would someone falsify the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes? 

How could someone prove that the atonement and redemption of all 
mankind is occurring by observing an itinerant preacher being put to 
death in a cross: just one of many thousands who endured the same 
horrible end at the hands of the Romans? How is that falsifiable? One can’t 
prove that the water used in baptism has power by taking it immediately 
off the head of a baby and analyzing it chemically. 

Christianity is an empirical, concrete, practical religion. But it is not 
always. The foundational doctrines of Christianity cannot be proven 
empirically. How does one prove that Christ redeemed the world? How 
can the Holy Trinity itself be either proven or falsified, apart from 
revelation and faith? Such skepticism about the Eucharist would also 
exclude the atonement, the incarnation, the virgin birth, etc. (by placing 
them in the same “absurd” category—qua miracles—as 
transubstantiation). Yet some seem to deny that the Eucharist is a mystery 
at all. 


Chapter Seven 


7. Biblical Evidence for One Species in Holy 
Communion 


Catholics have the option to often partake of the cup, but it is not 
always offered and not required (my own parish rarely offers it). The 
reason is that God (being God) cannot ever be divided. The “division” 
(considered in and of itself) is only symbolic or conceptual. The reality of 
transubstantiation, however, is that God is present Body, Blood, Soul, and 
Divinity in both what was formerly bread and formerly wine. The Bible 
confirms this Catholic belief: 


1 Corinthians 11:27 Whoever, therefore, eats the bread or drinks the cup 
of the Lord in an unworthy manner will be guilty of profaning the body and 
blood of the Lord. 


Note the bolded “or” and “and” The way that Paul phrases this proves 
that he believes that the Body and Blood are present in both species. It’s all 
in the word or. The logic and grammar require it, so that the above can also 
be expressed in the following two propositions: 


Whoever, therefore, eats the bread of the Lord in an unworthy manner 


will be guilty of profaning the body and blood of the Lord. 


Whoever, therefore, drinks the cup of the Lord in an unworthy manner 


will be guilty of profaning the body and blood of the Lord. 


Traditionally, the cup was withheld out of legitimate concerns for both 
hygiene and possible spilling. Church practices (like doctrines) develop. 
We shouldn't expect to see absolutely every jot and tittle of every doctrine 
and practice in Scripture. There is very little about, for example, original 


sin or the virgin birth. Original sin wasn’t even included in the Nicene 
Creed, and the Fathers talk far more about purgatory than original sin. 

Other doctrines are only taught by deduction and indirect indication 
(such as the two natures of Christ). They aren't laid out explicitly in 
Scripture. Infant baptism would be another example. It is the majority 
position of Christianity, but it isn’t explicitly laid out in Holy Scripture 
(though there is much implicit indication). 

One example of many implicit scriptural notions is church buildings. As 
far as I know, these aren't mentioned in the New Testament. The early 
Christians continued to worship at the Temple, and in their own homes. So 
why do we have our own church buildings when it is not a New Testament 
concept? As in the present case, it is a straightforward deduction from 
what we know. One could argue it as follows: 


“Biblical Evidence for Church Buildings” 


1) The Jews, from whom Christianity derived, worshiped in synagogues. 
2) The Jews, from whom Christianity derived, worshiped in the Temple. 
3) The early Christians worshiped in their homes, and clandestinely in 
caves or catacombs, as the case may be. 

4) These are not buildings expressly constructed for Christian worship. 
5) But it stands to reason (by analogy) that Christians, whose belief- 
system developed from Judaism, would also eventually (especially after 
official persecution ceased) have buildings of worship, just as the Jews 
did. 

6) Therefore, deductively and analogically, the Bible sanctions Christian 
church buildings, and the “biblical evidence” for same is the above. 


If the Holy Eucharist were only a bare remembrance, on the other hand 
(as many Protestants believe), then they can “get” that (as they believe the 
euucharist to be) at every Mass, since the priest always consecrates both 
bread and wine. 

In other words, if the thing is simply to meditate and remember (an 
abstract concept in one’s head), then anyone at Mass can do that during 
the consecration, when the priest raises the bread and the cup and they 
transform by the miracle of transubstantiation into the Body, Blood, Soul, 
and Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


If the entire rite were merely an abstract, non-physical thing, and not 
concrete and real, why would it matter if we partake of only one sbecies? 
Why does it particularly matter at all if we receive anything, since it is only 
symbolic? The mere ritual of drinking and eating does not make a thing 
any more real if it is only symbolic in the first place. One can just as well 
think about Jesus in their heads and receive the same spiritual benefit. 

If a Protestant receives because he is commanded to, yet Jesus is not 
there, is this not an empty ritual, as opposed to Protestant spirituality as 
much as any of the many rituals of Catholicism that are so despised by a 
certain sector of Protestantism? What good is it if Jesus isn’t there? A 
sacrament conveys something real. 

Perhaps this explains why the Eucharist is obviously of only secondary 
importance in much of Protestant worship (in Reformed circles it is often 
performed only once a month, or even quarterly). If it were so supremely 
important, then why wouldn't it be every week? Instead, Protestants will 
place a mere sermon by a man in the place of central importance in their 
worship. 

If one is so extremely concerned about being “biblical,’ then the 
Eucharist would be present at every worship service, since that is what the 
Bible teaches us about what the early Christians did (Acts 20:7 and 
implied in 1 Corinthians 10:14-22). 

Yet we see that many Protestants are quite unbiblical in many respects, 
with regard to the Eucharist (while they complain that receiving Holy 
Communion in one species is unbiblical, which is untrue): 


1) They don’t receive the Eucharist every Sunday, as the Bible says early 
Christians did. 

2) They don’t use wine, which is the biblical norm. 

3) Many don’t use unleavened bread, which was the norm in the 
Passover, in the context of which Jesus instituted the Eucharist. 

4) They don’t believe Jesus is substantially, physically present, as Jesus 
and Paul repeatedly taught (and the fathers, unanimously). 

5) Thus, receiving Holy Communion becomes an empty ritual of the 
sort that is routinely condemned in Catholicism, since Jesus isn’t there 
in the first place, and the ritual has become devoid of all meaning and 


power. If someone wants to meditate on Jesus’ death, they can do it 
anywhere and at any time. Why go to church to do it? 

6) Protestants (in non-eucharistic services) place the mere homilies of a 
man (often centered on unbiblical traditions of men) in the central 
place in the worship service, rather than Jesus Christ coming to us in 
the Holy Eucharist. Yet they claim that Catholics are so man-centered. 
7) Some Protestants are so unsacramental and unbiblical that they do 
not believe in either the Eucharist or baptism (for example, Salvation 


Army and Quakers). 


I hasten to note that there are also Protestants who celebrate the 
Eucharist every week: for example, Lutherans and Anglicans. 

At any rate, the argument that certain practices and beliefs are 
“unbiblical” can work both ways, across the Catholic-Protestant divide. We 
agree (at least the traditional and orthodox among all groups of 
Christianity) that the Bible is inspired and imnfallible, but we too often 
vastly disagree on how to interpret and apply its contents. 


Chapter Eight 


8. Exclusion of Non-Catholic Christians from 
Communion 


First of all (lest anyone be misinformed on this) Catholics certainly 
recognize Protestants as fellow Christians, who have been validly baptized 
(provided only that it was trinitarian). Holy Communion is a somewhat 
different matter. That is a symbol of unity (doctrinal and relational), and 
such oneness is currently lacking in the Body of Christ. For us to offer 
communion to anyone without requiring doctrinal consent would be 
dishonest for us and in our opinion a corruption of communion as a 
symbol of unity in the Body. 

It’s not a matter of “looking down” upon our “separated brethren” but of 
simple honesty and seeking to be true to what we feel is Christ’s teaching. 
If it is painful, that is just part of the sad fallout from the schism that was 
brought upon the Church when the Protestants separated in the 16th 
century. It ought to be painful for all thoughtful, committed, conscientious 
Christian who values unity and oneness, as Christ did. 

But should anyone decide to become Catholic, they would be 
immediately welcome at the Lord’s Table (after going through the process 
of joining). One time before I was received into the Church (but after I had 
decided to become Catholic), I was asked at Mass to take the bread and 
wine up to the altar. That was a thrill because I felt I played a key role in 
the whole service, even though I couldn't yet take communion. 

In John 17:20-—21 Jesus prayed for His followers to be “one” just as He 
was with His Father. Since they were absolutely one in essence, I think that 
rules out the doctrinal relativism that reigns today in Proestantism, or 
even the divisions within the Catholic Church (that is, dissidents who 
aren't really true, observant Catholics, and who are being dishonest with 


themselves). At the very least institutional division is biblically forbidden, 
in my opinion. Denying that is clearly unscriptural. 

Catholics believe that Protestants receive the sacramental benefits of 
baptism and marriage: we acknowledge these as valid sacraments for 
Protestants. And Protestants obtain grace from partaking in communion 
at their services, even if the Real Presence is lacking (and many 
Protestants, of course, think it is lacking and don’t desire to even have it). 

A reverential, holy disposition (whatever one believes about the 
Eucharist) is very pleasing to God. I always took Communion very 
seriously as a Protestant, even though I didn’t accept Transubstantiation 
for a second in those days, and I think God accepts that for what it is 
worth—which is indeed a lot. 

The bottom line with regard to this matter of closed communion and 
the prohibition of non-Catholics from the Catholic Eucharist, is the 
prerogative of any Christian communion (just as with any civil institution, 
place of work, the military, government offices, etc.) to make its own rules, 
and require the observance of them, and adherence to them, in order to 
gain membership in the fullest sense. This is almost a self-evident truth. 

It is unreasonable to demand otherwise, just as Catholics wouldn't go to 
some Protestant church service—one that required membership for 
communion—, and demanded communion because we, too, are Christians 
like they are. It shows respect to another group when one recognizes that 
they are entitled to create whatever membership criteria they wish. We 
extend that respect when we are in Protestant or Orthodox circles; 
Protestants ought to extend it in Catholic circles, as well. 

No personal insult or condescension toward Protestants is intended by 
their not being allowed to receive Catholic communion; that is simply the 
way institutions and membership criteria work. People are excluded from 
all sorts of groups for a variety of reasons; some good, some bad. I see 
nothing wrong with the Catholic Church’s requirement that a person fully 
accept its doctrines in order to be received at the Lord’s Table. 

Do those who disagree with this policy expect the Catholic Church to 
change its centuries-old, passed-down doctrine in response to their private 
opinions of what it should or should not do? That’s just not how it works, 
according to the Catholic perspective. 


The dissidents and nominal Catholics within our ranks also want to 
change Church doctrine and Church policy, to suit their whims and 
desires. Homosexual activists want to change the nature of the marital 
bond, to include themselves. Many Protestants want to take communion 
in a Catholic Church (as President Bill Clinton did). If someone wishes to 
become a Catholic, they are free to do so. 

Christian unity in Jesus Christ is supremely imprtant, but so also is 
doctrinal agreement across the board, according to Paul’s statement: “.. 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism” (Ephesians 4:5). Now, if someone wishes 
to argue that this “faith” (Greek, pistis) is simply referring to trust in God 
and personal commitment to Jesus, as opposed to a doctrinal meaning, as I 
would contend (for this passage), Greek scholar Kittel’s Theological 
Dictionary of the New Testament, disagrees: 


The Faith. Paul can call the message itself pistis. As such, pistis is a 
principle, e.g., in contrast to law (Rom. 3:31; cf. 3:27: the law of faith). 
Along these lines pistis is Christianity either as being a Christian or as 
the Christian message or teaching (cf. Gal. 6:10; 1:23). Acts 6:7 and 
Eph. 4:5 offer similar uses, and cf. 1 Tim 3:9; 4:1, 6. Orthodox doctrine 
is pistis in Jude 3, 20 and 2 Pet. 1:1. The phrases in 1 Tim. 1:2, 4; 2:7; 
Titus 1:1, 4; 3:5 are to the same effect. 


(Kittel, 854) 
Looking at some of the cross-references listed, we see this clearly: 
Acts 6:7 ... a great many of the priests were obedient to the faith. 
Galatians 1:23 ... He ... is now preaching the faith he once tried to destroy. 
1 Timothy 1:2 To Timothy, my true child in the faith ... 
1 Timothy 3:9 they must hold the mystery of the faith with a clear 


conscience. 


1 Timothy 4:1 ... some will depart from the faith by giving heed to 


deceitful spirits and doctrines of demons. 


1 Timothy 4:6 ... nourished on the words of the faith and of the good 


doctrine which you have followed. 


Titus 1:4 To Titus, my true child in a common faith... 


Jude 3 ... contend for the faith which was once for all delivered to the 
saints. 


Thus, this one verse (Ephesians 4:5) offers a clear connection of at least 
one of the sacraments (baptism) with acceptance of a common set of 
doctrines: itself (one faith or tradition) something taught repeatedly by the 
Apostle Paul elsewhere (1 Cor 15:1-2; 2 Thess 2:15; 3:6; 2 Tim 1:13-14; 
22). 

We observe no relative truths, or central vs. secondary Christian truths, 
or denominations here; there is but one doctrine, and one accepts it in its 
entirety or not. Now, if a person wants to argue that this doesn’t apply to 
the Eucharist, Catholics must disagree (with all due respect) again, because 
Paul is very clear in 1 Corinthians 10:16 and 11:27—30 that he regards the 
Eucharist as the literal Body and Blood of Christ. 

Moreover, in the context of the eucharistic Pauline passages, we also see 
his concern for doctrinal and familial unity in the Body of Christ. Six 
verses before one of these passages Paul writes: 


1 Corinthians 11:17-19 But in the following instructions I do not 
commend you, because when you come together it is not for the better but 
for the worse. For, in the first place, when you assemble as a church, I hear 
that there are divisions among you; and I partly believe it, for there must 
be factions among you in order that those who are genuine among you may 
be recognized. 


Fifteen verses before this passage, Paul mentioned apostolic traditions: 


1 Corinthians 11:2 I commend you because you remember me in 
everything and maintain the traditions even as I have delivered them to 
you. 


And in the very next verse after his strong statement of the Real 
Presence, Paul talks about unity also: 


1 Corinthians 10:16-17 The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a 
participation in the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a 


participation in the body of Christ? Because there is one bread, we who are 
many are one body, for we all partake of the one bread. 


1 Corinthians 11:2 above occurs 17 verses after this passage. It is all of a 
piece: doctrinal unity, unity in love, and partaking of the Eucharist. The 
Catholic view, then, as we see, is eminently biblical: there is one faith, and 
the Eucharist, as a symbol of this doctrinal unity, is the actual Body and 
Blood. That is the received faith. If someone doesn’t believe this, they 
shouldn't partake of the Eucharist, because it is the central rite of the 
Christian faith. 

This is not to say that all who don’t accept the Catholic belief on this are 
damned or terrible persons. They are not necessarily at all. Those are 
separate issues. I am explaining why Catholics believe in closed 
communion. Whoever disagrees will at least know exactly why we hold to 
our position. It is a biblical and apostolic tradition, not an oppressive 
tradition of men that Catholics came up with in order to make outsiders 
feel miserable and inferior. 

We must follow that tradition which we believe we have received; 
passed down from the apostles. If that offends someone, then there is 
nothing else we can do. We can’t go against what we believe to be the 
teaching of our Lord Jesus and the apostles. 

Sin can exclude one from a Christian community and its rites, of course, 
but so can dissent on various beliefs held to be indispensable in those 
communities (at least with regard to the Eucharist). That’s why virtually 
every Christian communion holds to a creed or confession. It is specifically 
intended to outline what that community believes; therefore, by definition, 
it will exclude those who disagree. The Protestant tendency is to minimize 
or underemphasize those doctrines where Christians have historically 
disagreed. Catholics don’t approach it that way, as explained above. 

I continue to be baffled as to why this is such an issue for many 
Protestants. It never was for me before I converted. I never felt excluded 
because I was not yet a Catholic in belief. And when I was convinced, I 
converted, and it was a non-issue. 

All Christian groups believe certain things. And when one thing is 
believed, logic dictates that its contraries are excluded and regarded as 
false. It doesn’t follow that it is prideful to do so. Closed communion is not 


a denial of mercy at all, but simply a requirement for inclusion into the 
community, as Paul taught us. 

If the critics of the Church are correct about this matter, Jesus should 
and would have stated in Matthew 28:20, “teach them to observe all that I 
have commanded you, except for the Eucharist; you must allow anyone 
with any eucharistic belief to partake of communion.’ Jesus “excluded” the 
rich young ruler from following Him fully because He required him to give 
up his riches (which were his idols) and the man would not. 

Jesus didn’t say, “sure, you can come follow Me whatever you think of 
your riches; that’s no problem.” It just doesn’t work that way. Demands to 
receive the Catholic Eucharist without believing all that the Church 
teaches are unreasonable and unbiblical. 

The Protestant tendency is to underemphasize true doctrine in its 
entirety and to over-emphasize the aspects of fellowship and subjectivity 
and experience over against doctrine. We are saying that they can't be 
separated, and provide a rationale from Holy Scripture. We think 
doctrinal and ecclesiological unity is more important than Protestants do, 
and our view on the issue of the Eucharist and who can receive it obviously 
reflects that. Since Protestants reject the premise underlying our “liturgical 
rule,’ they (some, at any rate) object to our practice. So it is a matter of root 
premises. 

To put it another way, for us to change in this respect would be to adopt 
fundamentally Protestant presuppositions (which, of course, we can't do, 
without ceasing to be true to our own principles and premises). Logically 
speaking, in this sense non-Catholics who demand to be admitted to 
Catholic communion are trying to force the Catholic Church to be more 
Protestant, and, failing that, they sometimes uncharitably conclude that 
we are obviously “uncharitable.’ 

To follow the logic through even further, it boils down to: “consistent 
Catholicism is intrinsically uncharitable to non-Catholics and won't cease 
to be so until it becomes more Protestantized” But (to follow this 
reasoning to its conclusion): how does one become more “Protestant”? The 
Protestant (particularly an evangelical) invariably says, “by being more 
biblical” We reply, “alright; show us your principles in the Bible.’ That gets 
us, in turn, back to Holy Scripture (and I have supported the Catholic view 
from Scripture, above). 


Protestants need to show how our view is wrong from Scripture, and 
how theirs is right or preferable, from Scripture. That is the only way we 
can resolve this, because it offers us an objective standard (the Bible) that 
we both accept, by which to judge the practice. 

It was always the case that the new Catholic had to undergo a lengthy 
period of catechesis and introduction to the Catholic ethos before being 
admitted to the Lord’s Table. We can’t simply change that because some 
Protestants are distraught over it. 

Catholics believe that Protestants have many means of grace: baptism, 
marriage, preaching of the word of God (though not technically 
sacramental grace), the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, emphases on prayer 
and evangelism and Bible study, and so forth. I know that firsthand 
because I lived it myself and will thank God forever for what I learned as a 
Protestant, and how I developed a relationship with God (much of which 
is often sadly lacking in Catholicism-in-practice). 

But simply because I acknowledge the presence of grace doesn’t mean 
that I can go into, for example, a Missouri Synod Lutheran congregation 
and ask to receive the Eucharist, lest I be “excluded” and am therefore 
“impeded” from the grace that God has for me. I, as a Catholic, recognize 
their policy of closed communion and respect it (and wouldn't dream of 
charging them with a lack of charity, at all). 

Secondly, I recognize that Lutherans have a different understanding 
than we do about the miraculous change in the Eucharist, and that would 
cause me not to partake as well. 

Thirdly, I would adhere to my own Church’s rules about attending other 
churches and how much we can participate and remain self-consistent and 
obedient Catholics. I would never feel excluded (it wouldn't even cross my 
mind); I would simply respect the honest differences and rejoice in what 
we do have in common. And I would receive communion in my own 
church, as one would expect. 

If I started to become convinced that the Lutherans had more truth 
than the Catholics, that would be something else again. Likewise, if a 
Protestant who seeks the Catholic Eucharist becomes convinced of 
Catholicism, then their struggle to obtain more grace from the Catholic 
Eucharist would be over. 


We are trying to faithfully follow our Lord’s and St. Paul’s command to 
adhere to the “tradition,’ passed down, and to require adherence for all 
who desire to join the Church (and its rites): that we consider to be the 
fullness of the faith and the same Church that Jesus founded, in His 
commission to Peter. 

Certain things require certain other things in order to happen. One 
can't be truly forgiven unless one repents. It’s part of the package. What are 
we to do: allow unlimited forgiveness whether one repents or not (which 
would entail wiping out hell altogether)? That’s not what Jesus did. He 
forgave the woman caught in adultery, but He also said, “go and sin no 
more.’ 

Are Calvinists supposed to allow other Christians who deny all five 
points of TULIP to come into their ranks, teach, and participate as fully as 
anyone else, lest they be perceived as “uncharitable” and deliberate 
excluders of the widest distribution of grace possible? I think not. Are 
pacifist Quakers or Mennonites supposed to grant soldiers admittance to 
their worship services and rites? No. 

Must the Amish cease their culturally isolationist ways because they 
exclude others? No. Are we supposed to “bless” homosexual marriage 
because if we don’t, homosexuals will be outrageously excluded from the 
grace of sacramental marriage? Of course not; we cannot change what we 
are commanded to do. This present case is only one example of many such 
scenarios. 

It is sometimes argued that God is everywhere, so why the objection to 
Protestants receiving Jesus as present in the Blessed Eucharist? But 
omnipresence and sacramental Real Presence, are, of course, two different 
things. The distinction and marvel of the Eucharist is precisely that it is 
actual and substantial; thus an extension of the incarnation. 

Omnipresence does not have that characteristic because it is spiritual 
and non-corporeal, and applies to God the Father and God the Holy Spirit 
as well. Only the Son has a body, thus only He is present in the miracle of 
the Eucharist, because He is the incarnate God. 

Some people can’t meet the requirements to get in the military. A 
seven-foot man is not likely to be a jockey, and a five-foot man will likely 
not get into the NBA (though a few actually have). One has to meet 
requirements to enter a college or to be hired at a job, with particular 


requirements. You have to be 35 to be President of the United States, and 
30 to be a Senator. 

Likewise, being a Catholic means something intellectually; doctrinally. 
Many denominations care little about doctrinal distinctives, but we do, 
and so did all the early Protestants (and, I would say, Jesus and the apostles 
and Church fathers). We presuppose a doctrinal unity. Taking communion 
is being part of the Catholic Church. Therefore, one who doesn’t agree with 
Catholic teachings cannot partake. 

The contrary attitude perhaps has something to do with a sort of 
theological relativism (I’m now speculating as to its ultimate cause). This is 
the thinking that holds that we’re all in the same boat and that honestly 
held differences don’t matter anymore. But this is an insult to all the men 
and women of any Christian stripe who lived and fought and strove for the 
promulgation of the distinctive beliefs that they truly believed in with all 
their hearts and souls (some even dying for those faiths and visions). 

In the past (including all of the early Protestants), people at least 
recognized that there was one truth, and that one had to argue and 
contend about that truth (Jude 3). They didn’t just say it was irrelevant, 
and that anyone who named the name of Jesus could receive the Holy 
Eucharist, even if they had a heretical notion even of Who Jesus was. 

Being tiffed and miffed because some Christian group says we can't 
receive communion with them is both irrational and also arguably 
dishonest. If a person can and does reject Catholic claims of authority 
altogether, why does the same person often not recognize also that the 
Catholic Church can consistently reject his assumed arguments for 
receiving the Eucharist in a Catholic Mass? He doesn’t set the rules for this 
body that he rejects; they do! So why in the world would this offend him? 

Should I hold a grudge against Harvard Law School my entire life, if I 
didn't meet the requirements to get into the school? Are they supposed to 
bend their entire rules and “tradition” just so I can come in and not be 
offended? It makes no sense. The two propositions don't go together. 

This is not solely a “Catholic matter” when all is said and done, but a 
question of every Christian group's prerogative to set its own rules of 
entrance and participation. To be a member of a Christian group is (by 
definition and essence) to believe certain things: to give assent to them. 


And these include practice and questions of who receives Holy 
Communion and when, and after how much preparation. 


Chapter Nine 


9. Protestant Use of Grape Juice in Holy 
Communion 


The historical reason for use of grape juice is the anti-drinking 
temperance movement of the mid-19th and early 20th centuries. Once it 
changed, then there was probably an urge to justify it on theological or 
spiritual grounds, since caving into cultural movements without always 
stellar biblical backing is not exactly the best rationale in changing a time- 
honored Christian rite—which had already been ravaged by widespread 
Protestant disbelief in the Real Presence. 

Behind the temperance movement was not only a commendable 
opposition to drunkenness, but also often a belief that all alcohol 
consumtion whatever is sinful: a notion that is clearly unbiblical and 
untrue. But this was largely an American phenomenon. 

All of the major Protestant confessions of the 16th and 17th centuries: 
Belgic Confession (1561); The Heidelburg Catechism (1563); 2nd Helvetic 
Confession (1566); Westminster Confession of Faith (1647); London 
Baptist Confession of 1689) prescribed the use of wine in Holy 
Communion. Many prominent Protestant theologians, even through the 
19th century, agreed. For example: 


Charles Hodge (1797-1878): 


By wine as prescribed to be used in this ordinance, is to be understood 
‘the juice of the grape;’ and ‘the juice of the grape’ in that state which 
was, and is, in common use, and in the state in which it was known as 
wine. The wine of the Bible was a manufactured article. It was not the 
juice of the grape as it exists in the fruit, but that juice submitted to such 
a process of fermentation as secured its preservation and gave it the 
qualities ascribed to it in Scripture. That oinos in the Bible when 


unqualified by such terms as new, or sweet, means the fermented juice of 
the grape, is hardly an open question. It has never been questioned in 
the Church, if we except a few Christians of the present day. 


(Hodge, Vol. III, 616) 
Archibald Alexander Hodge (1823-1886): 


What is the meaning of the term oinos, wine, in the New Testament, 
and how does it appear that wine and no other liquid must be used in 
the Lord’s Supper? 


It is evident from the usage of this word in the New Testament that it 
was designed by the sacred writers to designate the fermented juice of 
the grape— Matt. 9:17; John 2:3—10; Rom. 14:21; Eph. 5:18; 1 Tim. 3:8; 
5:23; Titus 2:3. This is established by the unanimous testimony of all 
competent scholars and missionary residents in the East.... That wine 
and no other liquid is to be used is clear from the record of the 
institution, Matt. 26:26-29, and from the usage of the apostles. 


(Outlines of Theology, New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1863, 633- 
634) 


The contents of the cup were wine. This is known to have been “the juice 
of the grape, not in its original state as freshly expressed, but as 
prepared in the form of wine for permanent use among the Jews. 
“Wine, according to the absolutely unanimous, unexceptional 
testimony of every scholar and missionary, is in its essence “fermented 
grape juice.’ Nothing else is wine. The use of “wine” is precisely what is 
commanded by Christ in his example and his authoritative institution 
of this holy ordinance. Whoever puts away true and real wine, or 
fermented grape juice, on moral grounds, from the Lord’s Supper sets 
himself up as more moral than the Son of God who reigns over his 
conscience, and than the Saviour of souls who redeemed him. There has 
been absolutely universal consent on this subject in the Christian 
Church until modern times, when the practice has been opposed, not 
upon change of evidence, but solely on prudential considerations. 


(Evangelical Theology, reprinted by Edinburgh: Banner of Truth Trust, 
1976, 347-348) 


John Calvin, Theodore Beza, Francois Turretin, Jonathan Edwards, 
John Gill, Robert Dabney, W. G. T. Shedd, Benjamin Warfield, J. Gresham 


Machen, Louis Berkhof, Herman Hoeksema, and G. C. Berkouwer all 
taught this. 


Chapter Ten 


10. Catholic-Lutheran Dialogue on Corpus Christi: 
Eucharistic Processions and Adoration 


This chapter is derived from an online discussion with five Lutherans, 
including two pastors. I can't cite their words, so I'll summarize their 
arguments where it is necessary to make sense of my replies. 

One of the pastors stated that the feast of Corpus Christi for a century 
or two, though without the “tomfoolery” of a procession “parading around.’ 
I replied: 

Why is it considered “tomfoolery” simply because we believe that Jesus 
is present in the Eucharist longer than you do? It seems to me that is 
something where reasonable people can disagree. I don’t speak in such 
terms of the Lutheran view of the Eucharist; I simply disagree with it, 
while also rejoicing in the similarities between us (the Real Presence). It’s a 
relatively minor disagreement between us (we largely agree on the “majors” 
of Real Presence). 

It was stated that the Eucharist was not instituted for the purpose of 
procession (i.e., the Lutherans saw no direct biblical indication of that), and 
acknowledged that Lutherans disagree amongst themselves as to how long 
the consecrated elements remain. I responded as follows: 

Where is sola Scriptura in the deposit of faith? The best apologists for 
that false doctrine concede that it is an inference and not a direct teaching 
of Scripture. Where is the canon of Scripture in the apostolic deposit? 
Where is the Chalcedonian definition of the two natures of Christ in the 
apostolic deposit of Scripture? Did not the Church have to make quite 
significant inferences and deductions and elaborate “speculation” on the 
simpler kernel of Jesus’ divinity that was received in the deposit? 

It seems to me that a Lutheran must concede that there were legitimate 
developments and “inferences” made, in application of the received 


doctrines and revelation. 

Granting that this is the case (as I contend you must), then your burden 
is to establish that liturgical practice is somehow an entirely different 
category, whereby no inference or development of practice or diversity of 
allowable practice is allowed. 

Where (for that matter) in Scripture do we find Jesus “in, with, and 
under” the elements, as Lutherans believe? How do you view all the 
differences in liturgical practice among Lutherans (e.g., the closed 
communion controversy)? Do you get all upset and outraged that the next 
Lutheran denomination over has departed from God’s instructions? I don’t 
believe it is absolutely uniform. So why don't you allow diversity of 
worship? 

If that objection collapses, then you are left with the merely 
“quantitative” arguments based on duration of the Real Presence (and two 
of you have acknowledged that there are inter-Lutheran disagreements on 
that). 

Therefore, if these Lutheran differences exist, it seems to me that the 
Catholic approach is only a bit further along on the continuum: we believe 
Jesus is present for a longer period and that it is appropriate, therefore, to 
worship and adore Him in processions, etc. On what basis, then (in this 
second scenario) is there an objection, let alone describing it as 
“tomfoolery” or “hokum’” or far worse mocking, denigrating terms that I’m 
sure Luther and others have uttered through the years? 

Why can't we respectfully disagree? Something like: “my Catholic 
brethren differ from us in this regard but we respect their belief as an 
alternative vision of eucharistic adoration that we don’t ourselves hold. 
They are worshiping consistently and reverently according to their 
conception of how the Real Presence works out in practice. Their desire is 
to worship Jesus, and surely we can't object to that, though we disagree 
with this particular method and conception of eucharistic worship.’ 

Would that put anyone out, to have that sort of tolerant, ecumenical 
attitude about it, while not compromising one’s own belief in the slightest? 

I was asked if I believed that Christ was truly, substantially present in 
Lutheran consecrations or if it was just a man in a white robe holding up 
what is still merely bread. I answered: 


The latter, due to the absence of apostolic succession and hence, fully 
sacramental ordination. That doesn’t mean we would mock what goes on 
there, as some of you mock our eucharistic adoration and sacrifice of the 
mass. We think there is a great deal of value in the piety of sincere beliefs 
and reverence, and Luther’s view on the Eucharist is pretty good. But the 
succession question is key to why we ultimately have to dissent from 
believing that Jesus is truly present, as He is in the Orthodox and Catholic 
liturgies. 

It is not out of malice that I hold the view that the Real Presence isn’t 
“real” in Lutheran services, based on our beliefs. I’m sure many if not most 
Lutherans harbor no malice against Catholics, either. But I can’t imagine 
making fun of a rite that adherents believe to be much as we believe our 
Mass to be. I respect that. It’s a sincerely held error, and God looks at the 
heart. Lutherans are at church to worship Jesus, just as we are. 

If Catholics respect the reverence and sincerity of Lutheran worship, 
though feeling that there are serious errors in it, and that true consecration 
doesn’t even occur, we would hope that Catholic practices such as the 
procession of Corpus Christi and euharistic adoration could be respected 
as sincere and reverential, despite being, in Lutheran eyes, fundamentally 
mistaken. We both believe that Jesus is truly present, and that is 
considerable common ground that both sides can rejoice over. 


Chapter Eleven 


11. Catholic-Protestant Disputes Regarding 
Transubstantiation and Church History 


The whole idea of sacramentology can be summed up as: “matter can 
convey grace.’ That can in turn be paraphrased as “nature (including 
sensory data) can and does convey grace.’ Put that way, obviously a nature 
vs. grace dichotomy is precluded. It would seem that the incarnation 
would have put that false dichotomy to rest in the first place (which is why 
we see the Eucharist as an “extension” of the Incarnation). 

If matter can convey grace, then it (in the sacrament) is being used as a 
channel or medium for that purpose, precisely as you disagree with above. 
Scripture indicates that grace (in one definition of it, anyway) is a thing 
that can be “distributed,” if you will, by God. Thus, linguist W. E. Vine 
wrote: 


[I]n another objective sense, the effect of grace, the spiritual state of 
those who have experienced its exercise, whether (1) a state of grace, 
e.g., Rom. 5:2; 1 Pet. 5:12; 2 Pet. 3:18, or (2) a proof thereof in practical 
effects, deeds of grace, e.g., 1 Cor. 16:3 ...; 2 Cor. 8:6, 19 ... the power 
and equipment for ministry, e.g., Rom. 1:5; 12:6; 15:15; 1 Cor. 3:10; Gal. 
2:9; Ephe3i2): 72% 


(Vine, vol. 2, “Grace” / “Charis”: p. 170) 


Many biblical instances of sacramental occurrences had nothing to do 
with the divinely instituted symbology of the Last Supper / Eucharist, but 
illustrate and confirm this understanding of matter conveying grace: 
Elisha’s bones causing a man to be raised from the dead (2 Ki 13:20-21), 
Paul’s handkerchief (Acts 19:11-12) and Peter’s shadow (Acts 5:15-16) 
healing people, and Elijah’s mantle causing the Jordan River to part (2 Ki 


2:11-14). These also constitute excellent, explicit biblical evidence for 
relics. Very un-Protestant, yet very biblical. 

It is an old objection to say that the Mass is a form of magic, with the 
priest uttering mysteriously powerful words to make happen what 
Catholics believe happens. In fact, the term hocus pocus came from the 
Latin words of consecration: hoc est enim corpus (“this is My Body”). But 
the Mass is not “magic” at all. Magic (in the occultic, not entertainment, 
sleight-of-hand sense) means that the person performing the magic has an 
intrinsic power to perform something in and of himself. 

But in the Mass, the priest is merely an alter Christus. He is representing 
the person of Jesus at the Last Supper, following the words that He taught 
us to say (encapsulated in a worship and liturgical ritual known as the 
Mass). It is Jesus Who is performing the eucharistic miracle. The priest is 
merely a channel. God causes the miracle to occur, not mere words (just as 
God’s grace causes a conversion; not the words of the repentant sinner; 
citing John 3:16 or some kind of “sinner’s prayer”). 

The words of consecration (repeating our Lord’s words at the Last 
Supper) merely give a particular time when the faithful know that the 
miracle has occurred. After all, if one believes in a substantial presence of 
Jesus at some point during the liturgy, then it is altogether reasonable to 
posit at which point the miracle occurs (so the worshipers can worship 
Jesus as substantially present; hence we bow our heads at the consecration 
because Jesus is truly, substantially there). 

Worship services that include the Holy Eucharist only once a month or 
even less than that, have separated a crucial part of Christian worship from 
the liturgy, and placed the Word above the sacramental meaning of 
worship. 

The Incarnation was a great “change”—so much so that it scandalized 
the Jews, most of whom rejected Jesus as the Messiah. The Holy Trinity 
was perceived as a massive “change” and indeed, as gross idolatry and 
blasphemy by the Jews. Since the Incarnation was so radical, one would 
fully expect Christian rituals to be correpondingly different and new, 
compared to what came before; yet not without aspects of continuity. 

Thus, the Mass is based on the Last Supper, which was itself a Passover 
dinner. The Mass re-presents the Sacrifice of Jesus on the cross, which 
itself was the fulfillment of the Old Testament sacrificial system. The 


Catholic priest fulfills and completes the “type” of the Hebrew priest, 
offering the Lamb of God, Who is God, to God the Father, rather than 
mere lambs and other animals. 

We believe that the consecrated bread and wine are truly, substantially 
Jesus: Body, Blood, Soul, and Divinity. It’s not just a word game. It’s not 
just a more “pungent” presence. God is omnipresent, so He is always “here” 
in that sense; transubstantiation is obviously a different sense of presence 
than that; lest it be entirely superfluous and unnecessary. It reproduces the 
incarnation: God became man. God can become equally present in a 
physical sense in what was once bread and wine. If He can do one thing, 
the second is no less plausible. 

Faith is required, of course, because the appearance will not suggest 
this. But then, neither did the appearance of Jesus the Man, for many who 
beheld Him. One couldn't prove that Jesus was God by taking a blood test, 
or analyzing DNA from a skin sample. Likewise, one can't prove that a 
consecrated wafer is God. 

God is omnipotent. It denies His omnipotence, to say that there is 
something He cannot do, which is entirely logically possible for Him to do; 
namely, become truly, substantially present in the Eucharist. Since it isn’t 
possible to do that without sacrificing the doctrine of omnipotence, I don’t 
see how it is possible for a Christian who accepts that attribute of God to 
argue in this way. 

And what is it based on, anyway? We can come up with all sorts of 
“logical conundrums” as objections to traditional Christianity. The Jews 
argue against the Trinity because it is too difficult to understand and 
accept. So do Jehovah’s Witnesses and Unitarians, and The Way 
International, and Christadelphians and a host of other non-trinitarian 
heretical sects. With one voice they all denounce the Holy Trinity as 
unreasonable, nonsensical, irrational, and unable to be comprehended or 
believed. 

Now, because transubstantiation is difficult to believe, Calvin and his 
Reformed followers have also sought to set forth merely philosophical 
objections, so that they can reject the doctrine. I say that this is (though 
not intended as such) putting philosophy above faith. Faith requires belief 
in many things that are difficult to understand. Many things in Christian 


doctrine (things we all agree on) can never be totally proven or 
demonstrated. 

So it comes down to deciding which doctrines are “unreasonable, upon 
which we concentrate our powers of reason and attitude of skepticism. 
How does one decide when to do this? It’s much more reasonable to accept 
the traditional faith whole and entire, as received—passed-down—from 
our brothers and sisters in the faith. We don’t pick and choose what of that 
we can accept and which, reject, because that is arbitrary. I would strongly 
contend that this was how St. Paul viewed the matter. 

But Protestants pick and choose and become skeptical of certain things 
precisely because they have changed the traditional rule of faith and have 
adopted private judgment and sola Scriptura. They had to do so, otherwise, 
they would have no good reason to justify their separation from the 
traditional Church. They had to adopt a different principle of determining 
which doctrines are true and which are not. 

In the Mass, it’s not that Jesus is “brought down” to earth, as if He is 
subject to human whims and magical formulas or incantations. In the 
Mass, the cross is made a present reality. We are “brought up” to God’s 
sublime, timeless level. It is a miracle. It’s not “every time such-and-such 
happens’; rather, it is a transcendence of time; Jesus on the cross as sacrifice 
becomes present outside of time, just as God the Father is outside of time. 
This is part of the great miracle. 

The incarnation becomes present as well, just as the sacrifice on the 
cross. Jesus can be present to every worshiper at Mass, just as He was in 
those 33-or-so years that He lived among us as an historical Person in the 
land of Israel. 

He is either truly there (in the Mass) or He is not. If so, then He should 
be—nay, must be—worshiped as He was when He walked the earth. If not, 
then it is foolish to speak of “Real Presence” and suchlike; it becomes 
simply wordplay. But the Reformed view illogically wants it both ways: to 
speak of being “really present,’ yet refusing the next logical step of 
rendering worship and adoration. 

This makes no sense to me. If there is no worship of Jesus in the miracle 
of the Eucharist, then there is no Eucharist, by definition. It’s a hollow 
ritual smacking of pure Zwinglian symbolism. That brings us back to a 


presence no different from a spiritual (but not physical) presence that 
occurs at all times, everywhere. 

We believe that God is truly present under the accidents of what looks 
like bread and wine, just as all Nicene Christians believe that God became 
a man, taking on outward qualities that look to all appearances to be no 
different than other men, all of whom are mere creatures; yet this man was 
God. 

If God could be 100% God and 100% man at the same time (Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds), then why is it so inconceivable that He could be 100% 
God and only look like bread and wine? I submit that the incarnation and 
two natures of Christ are, in many ways, more difficult to believe than 
transubstantiation (because by raw logic it makes no sense for something 
to be “100%” or “fully” two things at the same time). 

Most Protestants are inclined towards a less miraculous or non- 
miraculous conception of the Eucharist, when all indications are that the 
new covenant and the Eucharist instituted by our Lord Jesus Himself, have 
“miraculous” and “new” written all over them. Jesus referred back to the 
manna in the wilderness in his John 6 (quite eucharistic) discourse. Manna 
was miraculous. It wasn’t natural. It came from heaven, by God’s decree. 

The feeding of the five thousand—closely examined—shows signs of 
some sacramental, eucharistic meaning (and it was a meal, just as manna 
provided a good many meals for the Jews in the wilderness). That, too, was 
a miracle: an “intersection” between a powerful Lord and His people. 
When Jesus appeared to the dsciples after His Resurrection, He had a 
Body that was capable of very “unnatural” things, such as what appeared to 
be “walking through walls’ That was beyond our normal humdrum 
experience, too. So where Protestants see a routine meal, Catholics see 
wondrous miracles and parallels all over the place. 

Sacraments are inherently a mixing of natural and supernatural, 
because what they mean is “some form of matter that conveys grace.” Grace 
is a supernatural entity, not a natural one. So the dead guy is thrown onto 
Elisha’s bones (natural) and he is raised from the dead (supernatural). 
Paul’s handkerchief (natural) heals people (supernatural). Jesus uses mud 
to put into the blind man’s eyes (natural), and he sees (supernatural). The 
woman touches Jesus’ robe and is healed (this is what we call in Catholic 


theology a “secondary relic”). Water is poured on a baby’s head (natural), 
and regeneration occurs (supernatural). 

All these things are distinct from the purely natural world. They’re not 
natural at all, insofar as spiritual, supernatural elements are involved in 
each one of them. 

If we go back to the “eucharistric roots” of the Passover, that was as 
miraculous as any of the other major events in Hebrew and salvation 
history. The Jews were instructed to put lamb’s blood “on the two 
doorposts and the lintel of the houses” (Ex 12:7). God would see that and 
pass over each house that had it (hence the name), while He smote the 
Egyptian firstborn (Ex 12:12-13). 

This is thoroughly sacramental, and also equally supernatural and 
miraculous. It’s not routine or “natural” at all. It has nothing to do with 
“natural” except that natural means were used to produce a supernatural, 
sacramental effect, according to the essential nature of all sacraments and 
sacramentals (in Catholicism, things such as holy water, relics, blessings, 
crucifixes, scapulars, etc.). 

The blood of lambs and goats somehow caused God to not judge 
sinners. Later, of course, the blood of Jesus the Lamb of God, would cover 
our sins and cause us to be spiritually saved, just as the Jews were 
physically saved from judgment (the former was a type or shadow of, and 
analogy to, the latter). That’s supernatural. It seems to me, then, that all 
indications favor a “supernaturalist” conception of both Passover and the 
Eucharist that was a later development of it. Uunless it is miraculous, it 
reduces to pure Zwinglian symbolism: a state of affairs that is not 
supernatural at all. 

The Eucharist is not “radically different” from the Passover. It is a 
consistent development of it, in accordance with general New Testament 
and new covenant principles of how things developed (Sunday worship as a 
development of the old Sabbath is another such instance). Jews observed 
Passover once a year. Christians observe the Eucharist every Sunday. It’s 
more intense; the miraculous is made the centerpiece of worship in a way 
that Judaism couldn't do (for lack of the sheer number of Lambs, for one 
thing). 

Jesus has become our Passover Lamb. ‘The parallels are striking and 
most fascinating. The Mass is also similar to our “daily meals” insofar as it 


is a communal gathering and partaking of (what was and still appears to 
be) bread and wine. Families gather together as a “community” to eat 
dinner; so do assemblies of Christians, the Family or People of God. 

It’s not “usual” or “common” in everyday life to have Jesus walk into the 
room. When that happens, you get on your face on the floor at His feet, 
and beg for mercy (as Isaiah did when He “saw God”—Isaiah 6:1-5). 

Thus, Catholics worship Jesus in the Eucharist, and confess our sins 
before receiving Him. And we genuflect and bow our heads at the 
consecration. It’s the most glorious part of the liturgy, and the reason we 
are all there. Jesus is “really” there, just as if we were back in Galilee with 
Peter and the fishermen. 

Likewise, Passover is no ordinary supper; nor was the miracle of manna 
in the desert, nor the feeding of the 5000, nor the Last Supper itself, nor 
the pictures we have of heavenly worship in Revelation, in which St. John 
saw Jesus as a “lamb slain’ Jesus is the New Testament Passover Lamb. He 
was sacrificed on our behalf. The Mass makes that one-time sacrifice 
present here and now. We commemorate the cross, and Jesus is actually 
present as well. 

Otherwise, the Eucharist is no different in kind than the Passover. If 
nothing supernatural occurs, it is even lesser in a major way than the 
Passover. But the new covenant pattern is for more supernaturalism and 
greater things to occur. Baptism actually confers regeneration, and all 
believers can be filled with the Spirit. That is far more than the precursor 
to that ritual, circumcision did (it was a physical sign and no more, as far as 
I know). 

Catholics don’t eliminate the “communal meal” aspects of the Eucharist. 
It doesn't have to be “de-supernaturalized” in order to have that 
understanding. It’s wrongheaded to view the matter as a continuation of 
daily life more so than to view it as a compelling, profound, existential 
experience of the central tenet of faith and greatest moment in the history 
of the world and of salvation history: the crucifixion and Jesus’ sacrifice 
and atonement for the sins of the world. 

That’s how we look at it: the cross is made present, and we receive our 
Lord. This is what Christian ritual and worship is about. It’s not abstract 
and symbolic only. It is very concrete. And that is the sacramental, 
incarnational essence of worship. 


If Jesus is truly present physically, as He was when He walked the earth, 
then we ought to adore Him in the worship service. If He’s not there in 
that fashion we should cease talking about the Real Presence. Reformed 
Protestants (Calvinists) want to strangely mix the two: have some kind of 
presence beyond what we have every day, yet not worship. 

I wouldn't worship, either, if bread and wine were still there, with no 
physical, substantial presence of Christ (at the very least in the Lutheran 
sense of consubstantiation) because that is idolatry. It is precisely because 
we believe that bread and wine are transformed, that we worship our Lord 
Jesus at Mass. 

Perhaps this is why (so I hear from many of the “high Reformed”) many 
Reformed Christians today are practially Zwinglians with regard to the 
Eucharist. John Calvin (see Chapter 13) already took away too many 
essential aspects of the Eucharist. Others simply take it further, because 
once one departs from a received tradition of Christianity (even a lesser 
denominational tradition or creed), the overwhelming tendency is for 
folks to believe less and less. 

If we examine the development of transubstantiation in Church history, 
— granting that transformational views became prevalent in the 4th and 
5th centuries and thereafter—, how do Protestants account for that? 
Would they say that the doctrine became corrupted beyond repair at that 
time, leading up to the “excesses” of medieval Catholic theology and 
theory? 

If so, then why did the same Church fathers in the same time period get 
Christology right (where Catholics and Protestants would agree), but got 
eucharistic theology so wrong, and took it in the wrong direction? And 
moreover, on what basis does one decide that the fathers (taken as a whole) 
were right on doctrine x, but wrong on doctrine y? If a group decides that 
(Catholic Church or Lutheran Church or Reformed Church, etc.), on what 
basis do we establish the authority of such a group to make such a 
determination, over against competing claimants? And would it not be 
required to establish an unbroken chain of doctrine, back to the apostles? 

Granting the latter notion, it then becomes a problem if the 3rd century 
Fathers flat-out denied transubstantiation (as some Protestants will argue), 
while the 4th and 5th century Fathers asserted it, since this would be a 
reversal of what came before. The patristic consensus would thus become a 


pretty big difficulty for those who deny what the later fathers, with one to 
two centuries more reflection and development, came to believe. 

Anglican patristic scholar J. N. D. Kelly attests to the facts of 
eucharistic theology in the 4th and 5th centuries: 


Almost everywhere, however, this conception of the sacrament was 
yielding ground to the more popular, vividly materialistic theory which 
regarded the elements as being converted into the Lord’s body and 


blood... 
[he then cites Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Gregory of Nyssa] 


[F]rom this time onwards the language of conversion became regular in 
the East. 


... In the fifth century conversionist views were taken for granted by 
Alexandrians and Antiochenes alike. 


Also, Kelly writes of the period: 


(T]he eucharist was regarded without question as the Christian 
sacrifice. 


(Kelly, 442-444, 449) 


The task of anyone who denies both transubstantiation and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is to explain how both “corruptions” became the norm and the 
standard theology by the 4th century, or 5th at the latest. The Catholic, on 
the other hand, can simply hold that earlier views were so primitive in 
development that the notion of conversion was not yet dealt with (similar 
to many aspects of Christology, that took many centuries to be fully 
explicated). The historical data poses no serious difficulty for us, as it does 
to Protestants, on several levels. 

The transformational theology was a consistent development of the 
teachings on Real Presence before the Council of Nicaea in 325. This 
became the patristic consensus. And it is what Protestants must explain, 
because it goes against both Reformed and (to a lesser extent) Lutheran 
theology (both of which claim to directly hearken back to patristic 
theology). 


The earlier understanding of theology is interpreted within the 
framework of hindsight, from the vantage point of what later arose. This is 
true of all Christian doctrines (including those where Catholics and 
Protestants are in agreement). This is “independent” analysis because it 
relies upon the data of history: what the Church fathers generally believed 
in the 3rd century, 5th century, 7th century, and so on. 

Once that is determined, then one must decide how authoritative the 
fathers as a group of teachers are, and how one decides what to accept and 
what to reject in their teachings. The authority of some Church 
somewhere will necessarily have to be accepted, in order to do that. 

One finds in Scripture a strong literalism regarding the Eucharist being 
the Body and Blood of Christ. If that is true, then obviously the bread and 
wine had to become transformed (either totally or partially, if they still 
remain in some fashion alongside the Body and Blood). And that leads us 
right to speculation about transformation. This is what took centuries to 
develop: just as Christology and things like the canon of Scripture and the 
doctrine of original sin, did. 

One Protestant proposed solution to the historical difficulties entailed 
in viewing Protestantism as a consistent development of patristic 
eucharistic theology, is to assert that the fathers were mistaken en masse on 
something so central to Christianity as the very act of weekly worship. 
They got it wrong concerning the Sacrifice of the Mass and eucharistic 
adoration, thus leading Christians to a notion of worship that is considered 
rank idolatry by many Protestants today, and was also by Luther and 
Calvin, when they started putting their revolutionary novelties into place. 
This included almost all of the fathers (even as early as St. Irenaeus). 

Catholics, on the other hand, believe that the Catholic Church is 
preserving (and has historically preserved) the original apostolic deposit of 
faith, developed but essentially the same as what was received from the 
apostles; passed down through apostolic succession and protected by the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, particularly by the popes and ecumenical 
councils. None of the patristic historical data regarding the Eucharist 
overthrows our understanding of eucharistic doctrine. 

Catholics are not required to believe anything at all about the position 
of any Church father. We are only bound to believe that there was a 
patristic consensus on various doctrinal matters (and these allowed many 


exceptions). Individual fathers are not regarded as infallible. We can follow 
the facts wherever they lead. Catholic “bias” regarding interpretation of 
the fathers and their teachings is no more objectionable than Reformed or 
Lutheran or Anglican bias. 

Patristic teaching and tradition (like Scripture) is what it is. Catholics 
can appeal to it and substantiate their claims and beliefs by demonstrating 
through historical analysis that the tradition and the consensus was in fact 
a certain thing. This is merely a more sophisticated, historiographical 
application of patristic method and apostolic succession. The fathers (like 
St. Paul) appealed to “what was received, and what has always been 
believed’? 

The task of anyone seeking to defend one view over another, in terms of 
historical pedigree, is to show what in fact was believed. Church authority 
certainly plays a key, crucial role in that effort, but the belief is not founded 
only on that authority. It is what it is: as ascertained by the best historical 
sources. 

This Church authority serves a crucial role in a practical sense: it can 
authoritatively declare some doctrinal truth that had been disputed, and 
so settle the matter. But in so doing, it is adding nothing to what was not 
already in the Scripture and apostolic tradition. 

The Catholic Church did precisely this with regard to the canon of 
Scripture, in the late 4th century. Scripture was inherently Scripture, 
independently of the Church (as Vatican I and Vatican II both state). The 
Church only reinforced and made dogma what was already in existence 
(inspired Scripture), and self-attesting to a great degree (but alas, not 
enough to cause all men to agree on the canon apart from a definitive 
pronouncement). 


Chapter Twelve 


12. The Protestant Sacramentarian Controversies: 
Calvin vs. Luther vs. Zwingli 


Martin Luther’s eucharistic theology was much closer to Catholic than 
to Calvinist or Reformed theology (or the purely symbolic conception, that 
took it a step further). He believed in the Real Presence, although he 
denied transubstantiation and rejected the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Luther didn’t want to speculate about metaphysics and how the bread 
and wine became the Body and Blood of Christ. He simply believed in the 
miracles of the literal presence of Jesus’ Body and Blood “alongside” the 
bread and wine (consubstantiation). In this respect, his position was 
similar to the Eastern Orthodox one: 


It is enough for me that Christ’s blood is present; let it be with the wine 
as God wills. Before I would drink mere wine with the Enthusiasts, I 
would rather have pure blood with the Pope. 


(Early 1520s; in Althaus, 376; LW, 37, 317) 


The glory of our God is precisely that for our sakes he comes down to 
the very depths, into human flesh, into the bread, into our mouth, our 
heart, our body. 


(in Althaus, 398; LW, 37, 71 ff.) 


John Calvin didn’t think much of Martin Luther’s opinion in this 
regard: 


[I]f Luther has so great a lust of victory, he will never be able to join 
along with us in a sincere agreement respecting the pure truth of God. 
For he has sinned against it not only from vainglory and abusive 
language, but also from ignorance and the grossest extravagance. For 


what absurdities he pawned upon us in the beginning, when he said the 
bread is the very body! And if now he imagines that the body of Christ 
is enveloped by the bread, I judge that he is chargeable with a very foul 
error. What can I say of the partisans of that cause? Do they not 
romance more wildly than Marcion respecting the body of Christ?... 


(Letter to Martin Bucer, January 12, 1538; in Dillenberger, 47) 


Note the arrogance and disrespect inherent in this letter, seeing that 
Calvin was 28 at the time, writing about Martin Luther, the founder of 
Protestantism, who was 54. It is not only Catholics who are guilty of 
slander where Luther is concerned. 

Protestant divisions and the perpetual creation of little competing 
“kingdoms” (along with the usual petty jealousies present in most such 
situations) existed from the very beginning of the movement, much as they 
tried to hide this fact from Catholics, knowing that it was scandalous. It 
will be instructive to briefly examine the “eucharistic controversies,’ as they 
were typical of much of Protestant internal strife throughout history, and 
illustrate a certain exegetical confusion regarding the Eucharist. 

Calvin was very concerned about the public perception of 
Protestantism. He could be discreet and wise in public pronouncements 
but he couldn't hide his true opinions: 


In their madness they even drew idolatry after them. For what else is 
the adorable sacrament of Luther but an idol set up in the temple of 


God? 
(Letter to Martin Bucer, June 1549; in Bonnet, V, 234) 


In 1544, Luther blasted the “Sacramentarians” (those who denied his 
doctrine of consubstantiation and opted for a symbolic Eucharist): 


Zwingli, Karlstadt, Oecolampadius ... called him a baked God, a God 
made of bread, a God made of wine, a roasted God, etc. They called us 
cannibals, blood-drinkers, man-eaters ... even the papists have never 
taught such things, as they clearly know ... For this is ... how it was 
accepted in the true, ancient Christian church of fifteen hundred years 
ago ... When you receive the bread from the altar, ... you are receiving 
the entire body of the Lord; ... 


(Brief Confession Concerning the Holy Sacrament, September 1544; LW, 
vol. 38, 291-292) 


In this work, Luther calls Zwingli, Karlstadt, Oecolampadius, and 
Caspar Schwenkfeld (on whose name Luther does a play on words 
throughout his tract, making it mean “Stinkfield”)—and by implication 
those who believe as they do—“fanatics and enemies of the sacrament” 
(LW, vol. 38, 287), men who are guilty of “blasphemies and deceitful 
heresy” (38, 288), “loathsome fanatics” (38, 291), “murderers of souls” (38, 
296), who “possess a bedeviled, thoroughly bedeviled, hyper-bedeviled 
heart and lying tongue” (38, 296), and who “have incurred their penalty 
and are committing ‘sin which is mortal” (38, 296), “blasphemers and 
enemies of Christ” (38, 302), and “God’s and our condemned enemies” (38, 
316). 

He described Zwingli as a “full-blown heathen” (38, 290), and wrote: “I 
am certain that Zwingli, as his last book testifies, died in a great many sins 
and in blasphemy of God” (38, 302-303). Zwingli had already taken a few 
swipes at Luther; for example: 


May I be lost if he does not surpass Faber in foolishness, Eck in 
impurity, Cochlaeus in impudence, and to sum it up shortly, all the 
vicious in vice. 


(Letter to Conrad Sam of Ulm, August 30, 1528; in Grisar, vol. III, 277) 
His successor in Zurich, Heinrich Bullinger, was equally critical: 


Everyone must be astonished at the harsh and presumptuous spirit of 
the man ... The opinion of posterity will be that Luther was ... a man 
ruled by criminal passions. 


Luther’s rude hostility might be allowed to pass would he but leave 
intact respect for Holy Scripture ... What has already taken place leads 
us to apprehend that this man will eventually bring great misfortune 
upon the Church. 


(Letter to Martin Bucer, December 8, 1543; in Grisar, vol. V, 409 and 
vol. III, 417) 


Philip Melanchthon, Luther’s right hand man and successor, writing to 
Bullinger on August 30, 1544, described Luther’s Brief Confession (a work 
on the Eucharist) as “the most atrocious book of Luther” (atrocissimum 
Lutheri scriptum, in quo bellum). 

He had increasingly forsaken his earlier position on the Eucharist and 
adopted a view closer to Calvin's, scornfully referring to his former view 
and that of Luther as “bread worship’ At length Calvin wrote to 
Melanchthon: 


When I reflect how much, at so unseasonable a time, these intestine 
quarrels divide and tear us asunder, I almost entirely lose courage... 


(Letter to Philip Melanchthon, January 21, 1545; in Bonnet, IV, 437) 


Calvin wrote his one and only letter to Luther (a conciliatory and 
respectful one) on the same day, via Melanchthon, but it was never 
delivered, because—Melanchthon told Calvin—Luther “takes up many 
things suspiciously” (see Bonnet, IV, 440). Five months later (June 28, 
1545), Calvin again wrote to his friend, stating: 


I confess that we all owe the greatest thanks to Luther, and I should 
cheerfully concede to him the highest authority, if he only knew how to 
control himself. Good God! what jubilee we prepare for the Papists, and 
what sad example do we set to posterity! 


(in Schaff, vol. VII, The German Reformation, Chapter 7, §109) 


Calvin, despite his friendship with the Lutheran Melanchthon and 
(sometimes) avowed respect for Luther, wrote 18 years later: 


I am carefully on the watch that Lutheranism gain no ground, nor be 
introduced into France. The best means, believe me, for checking the evil 
would be that confession written by me... 


(Letter to Heinrich Bullinger, July 2, 1563; in Dillenberger, 76; italics 
added) 


Chapter Thirteen 


13. John Calvin's Mystical Eucharist vs. Logic, the 
Church Fathers, and Holy Scripture 


Either Jesus’ body and blood are substantially present or not. If they are, 
then they are really there! One can’t deny that the elements are 
transformed (Catholic view) or joined by the true Body and Blood 
(Lutheranism) and still hold that there is substantial or “real” presence. 
Why?: because it is an internal contradiction. Calvin is saying that Jesus is 
simultaneously there and not there. 

Miracles are not irrational. The supernatural is not irrational; it simply 
transcends natural laws governing matter or is outside of them (as spirit, 
since science and naturalism deals with matter). It will do no good to 
simply say, “it is above our understanding, and so we will construct 
irrational scenarios and not try to make them coherent. It’s a mystery...’ 

If Jesus isn’t really (substantially) present in the Eucharist, then the 
Calvinist Eucharist is scarcely distinguishable from the omnipresence of 
God or Zwinglianism. How is it particularly special or unique? 

How is saying that Jesus is “mystically” (but not substantially) present 
logically distinguishable from pure Zwinglian symbolism, or how this is a 
miracle at all, because Jesus is already “mystically present” at all times and 
even lives within us, in the indwelling. Why should we receive a spiritual 
presence that we already have through omnipresence and the indwelling? 

The Protestant Reformed Confessions hold that Jesus Christ is 
physically present in the Lord’s Supper, but in such a way that He remains 
at the right hand of God the Father in His resurrected, glorified, ascended 
body. But this is nonsensical. It’s a self- contradiction: 


1. Jesus is physically present in the Supper. 
2. But He is physically present at the right hand of God. 


3. We are physically present with Christ in the Supper. 
4, But we are physically present with Christ at the right hand of God. 


Contradictions: 1 vs. 2, 3 vs. 4, 2 vs. 3, and 1 vs. 4. 


Why take this view but oppose the view that Jesus is sacramentally 
present in the Supper? If we want to restrict ourselves solely to the literal 
post-Resurrection body of Christ, then we can’t say that is “physically 
present” in the Supper while simultaneously at the right hand of God, 
because that is a contradiction, as much as it would be a contradiction to 
say that Jesus was physically present in Jerusalem during His crucifixion, 
but simultaneously at the Sea of Galilee. 

But the Catholic view is not contradictory because the miracle of 
transubstantiation is an additional mode of presence of Jesus that is 
physical in a way approximating spiritual omnipresence (similar in a sense 
to His post-Resurrection body when He appeared to His disciples and 
seemed to walk through walls). 

We are not with Jesus in heaven yet, but He is sacramentally and 
eucharistically with us, by the miracle of the transformation of the 
elements. In other words, one has to posit the additional miracle of 
transubstantiation (or at least consubstantiation) in order to have the 
physical presence. 

If one can believe that we are actually transported to heaven to meet 
Jesus there, why is it so difficult to believe that He can substantially be 
present here under the appearances of bread and wine? Both scenarios 
involve something that transcends our senses, and must be believed on 
faith. But one seems to involve a logical contradiction, whereas the other 
does not. 

We say it is the accidents (characteristics of bread and wine) that are 
spiritual and not what they appear to be. The Reformed Protestants say, 
“He is truly here physically, but you are not physically eating His body.’ 
Catholics say, “He is truly here physically, and you are physically eating His 
body, even though it appears to be merely bread and wine’ 

The two views are both saying that we have to deny the evidence of our 
senses and believe that something miraculous is taking place. The 
difference is that we cannot yet be in heaven with Jesus because we are not 
yet glorified bodies and spirits as He is. He can make Himself physically 


present with us because He is God and can do anything. We can't literally 
be with Jesus in heaven until we die and go there or unless we have some 
miraculous experience like Paul, being taken up to the third heaven. 

God could conceivably perform a miracle like that, too, but I see no 
reason to believe that He in fact does, because there is no indication in 
Scripture that such a thing occurs at every Eucharist. Thus, I would say 
that the Reformed view fails the tests both of Scripture and patristic belief. 

Calvinists (at least some of them, who claim to be following John 
Calvin's eucharistic thought) will tell us that Jesus is physically present in 
the Eucharist, yet not in the bread and wine (or grape juice, as the case may 
be!). This is again self-contradictory: 


1. Jesus is physically present in the Supper. 

2. Jesus is not physically present in the bread and wine. 

3. But the Supper and the bread and wine are synonymous. 

4. Therefore, it follows that Jesus is somehow physically present and not 
physically present at the same time, which is a contradiction and 
impossible. 


If Reformed Protestants want to stress the literal human body of Jesus 
in heaven (and the counter-charge is that we are somehow minimizing this 
in our view, and obliterating Chalcedonian Christology), and want to make 
the Eucharist dependent on, or limited by that, then it is strange to make 
Jesus “physical” in the Eucharist (but not in the bread) and to hold that the 
Holy Spirit raises us to Christ in heaven, so we can somehow receive 
(“mystically”) His Body and Blood. 

It’s this constant irrational shifting between “mystical” and “physical” 
that causes the logical problems. We hear about a literal feeding on Christ, 
and Christ being physically present in the rite, but He is in heaven, etc., 
and we are told that it is a “mystical” presence. Which is it? And how is any 
of this less difficult to believe or less demanding of faith than 
transubstantiation? 

I see little (if any) indication in either Scripture or the history of 
doctrine prior to Calvin and Zwingli that we somehow meet Jesus in 
heaven (“physically”) during the Eucharist before we actually arrive there 
after death. 


God became a Man, and He is omnipresent. But neither men nor 
heaven are omnipresent nor able to be transformed in a second. Jesus has a 
real body in heaven, and heaven is a place. We will go there one day if we 
are among the elect, or we will go to hell. 

So why would we believe that we literally visit heaven when we receive 
the Eucharist? We somehow cease to be in the location we are worshiping 
in when we receive communion? We are then in heaven with the literal 
body of Jesus? How long do we stay there? How do we know when we have 
returned? 

Since heaven is distinct from the earth, we can’t be here and there at the 
same time. So this position means we must leave the earth during 
communion. Apparently it has to be literal because we truly receive Jesus’ 
body substantially, and Calvin and Calvinists restrict His literal body to 
heaven. 

This requires a transformation of physics to the extent that a 
contradiction is involved. Why should I believe I am in heaven during this 
time when there is no outward evidence of it whatsoever? I suspect the 
comeback would be, “What's the essential difference? Why should we 
believe bread and wine have become transformed into body and blood?” 

It is true that transubstantiation goes beyond the senses too, but it 
involves God becoming bodily present to us here on earth. We know that is 
both plausible and entirely possible because of the incarnation. Even before 
the incarnation God appeared as a man, in theophanies. 

But in the Calvinist view, it is not God who miraculously appears; 
rather it is heaven and earth and created men and women that are 
involved. Since heaven and earth are distinguishable, we can’t say we are in 
both at the same time. Men are not like God. We have no attributes like 
omnipresence or bilocation. And I see no compelling reason to believe that 
God performs these super-extraordinary miracles every time we receive 
the Eucharist. 

What also appears strange is the relationship in this thinking between 
the concern that Jesus’ body is in heaven (and if we allow His body to also 
be here on earth we are supposedly denying Chalcedon), and the 
simultaneous belief that mere men’s bodies can be taken up to heaven 
while we are looking at them ostensibly remaining here in a church. 


The same serious problem remains: if it is said that we can only receive 
Jesus’ body substantially in heaven, then we have to go there to receive 
Him, and this defies all outward appearances. It would require a 
miraculous transformation of our bodies, and some strange reversal of the 
location of heaven and earth. Calvin wrote in his Institutes: 


I now come to the hyperbolical mixtures which superstition has 
introduced. Here Satan has employed all his wiles, withdrawing the 
minds of men from heaven, and imbuing them with the perverse error 
that Christ is annexed to the element of bread. And, first, we are not to 
dream of such a presence of Christ in the sacrament as the artificers of 
the Romish court have imagined, as if the body of Christ, locally 
present, were to be taken into the hand, and chewed by the teeth, and 
swallowed by the throat.... As we cannot at all doubt that it is bounded 
according to the invariable rule in the human body, and is contained in 
heaven, where it was once received, and will remain till it return to 
judgment, so we deem it altogether unlawful to bring it back under 
these corruptible elements, or to imagine it everywhere present. And, 
indeed, there is no need of this, in order to our partaking of it, since the 
Lord by his Spirit bestows upon us the blessing of being one with him in 
soul, body, and spirit. The bond of that connection, therefore, is the 
Spirit of Christ, who unites us to him, and is a kind of channel by which 
everything that Christ has and is, is derived to us. 


(IV, 17, 12) 


The incoherence and implausibility of this view, I submit, is that Calvin 
limits Christ’s body to heaven, as if it is unthinkable and a priori impossible 
(“altogether unlawful”) for God to choose to make Himself present in the 
matter of bread and wine, just as He became Man. But then he turns 
around and grants these remarkable qualities to men, so that we can 
somehow go to heaven to receive Jesus’ body that can only be localized 
there (as if it is more likely for God to let men have these qualities rather 
than Himself). Is this not quite implausible? 

While denying that Jesus can perform miracles with His body and 
become substantially present under the appearances of bread and wine, 
Calvin prefers to give the miraculous, spectacular qualities to men’s bodies. 


But we're not the ones who walked on water, who walked through walls, 
who were resurrected from the dead (not yet) or who ascended to heaven 
(and came down from heaven also). Why is it “unlawful” for Jesus to 
become eucharistically present on earth, but totally believable for us to 
become present in heaven to worship God and receive Him? This makes no 
sense. 

Furthermore, Calvin caricatures the Catholic Eucharist in saying that it 
require that Christ’s body is “everywhere present.’ Omnipresence refers to 
spirit, not matter. Being present bodily in many places is not being present 
everywhere. If Jesus could multiply the loaves and fishes, why could He not 
multiply His body and blood, to be sacramentally and physically present in 
consecrated elements? I see (contra Calvin) no reason to believe why He 
could or would not do so. Calvin reiterates in IV, 17, 30: 


Unless the body of Christ can be everywhere without any boundaries of 
space, it is impossible to believe that he is hid in the Supper under the 
bread. 


Also: 


But because fixing the body itself in the bread, they attach to it an 
ubiquity contrary to its nature, ... 


(IV, 17, 16) 


Christ Himself (Who is omnipotent; and Calvin accepts that) is limited 
by place, according to Calvin, but we are not? God makes us somehow go 
to heaven to receive the Eucharist? If we can only receive Jesus 
substantially there, then we need to go there. But then we have 
characteristics that Calvin curiously denies even to Jesus’ body. That is odd 
enough. 

If, on the other hand, we don't go to heaven to receive Him, then we do 
not receive His literal body, since Calvin (by some incomprehensible 
reasoning) restricts it to heaven. Either way, it is implausible and illogical. 
Calvin specifically restricts Christ’s body to heaven. But he says that we go 
up to heaven only “with our eyes and minds”: 


But if we are carried to heaven with our eyes and minds, that we may 
there behold Christ in the glory of his kingdom, as the symbols invite us 


to him in his integrity, so, under the symbol of bread, we must feed on 
his body, and, under the symbol of wine, drink separately of his blood, 
and thereby have the full enjoyment of him. For though he withdrew his 
flesh from us, and with his body ascended to heaven, he, however, sits at 
the right hand of the Father; that is, he reigns in power and majesty, and 
the glory of the Father. This kingdom is not limited by any intervals of 
space, nor circumscribed by any dimensions. Christ can exert his energy 
wherever he pleases, in earth and heaven, can manifest his presence by 
the exercise of his power, can always be present with his people, 
breathing into them his own life, can live in them, sustain, confirm, and 
invigorate them, and preserve them safe, just as if he were with them in 
the body; in fine, can feed them with his own body, communion with 
which he transfuses into them. After this manner, the body and blood of 
Christ are exhibited to us in the sacrament. 


(IV, 17, 18) 


In another sense Calvin denies that we literally go to heaven. Therefore, 
how can we receive Jesus’ body substantially since Calvin has already 
limited Jesus to heaven? It can only (given simple logic) be symbolic; thus 
we are back to Zwingli again. Calvin keeps contradicting himself over and 
over. Why, then, does Calvin rule out a local bodily presence on earth in 
the Eucharist, and rail against transubstantiation as if it were the devil 
himself ?: 


The only question, therefore, is as to the mode, they placing Christ in 
the bread, while we deem it unlawful to draw him down from heaven. 


(IV, 17, 31) 
Yet Calvin thinks his view is altogether reasonable: 


What we teach on the subject is in perfect accordance with Scripture, 
contains nothing absurd, obscure, or ambiguous, is not unfavourable to 
true piety and solid edification; in short, has nothing in it to offend, save 
that, for some ages, while the ignorance and barbarism of sophists 
reigned in the Church, the clear light and open truth were 
unbecomingly suppressed. 


(IV, 17, 19) 


Calvin rails against the Catholic view, yet when it comes time to explain 
the incoherence and contradictions in his own view, he conveniently 
appeals to mystery: 


Now, should any one ask me as to the mode, I will not be ashamed to 
confess that it is too high a mystery either for my mind to comprehend 
or my words to express; and to speak more plainly, I rather feel than 
understand it.... Those who are carried beyond this with their 
hyperboles, do nothing more by their extravagancies than obscure the 
plain and simple truth. If any one is not yet satisfied, I would have him 
here to consider with himself that we are speaking of the sacrament, 
every part of which ought to have reference to faith. Now by 
participation of the body, as we have explained, we nourish faith not less 
richly and abundantly than do those who drag Christ himself from 
heaven. 


(IV, 17, 32) 


In any event, the presence of demonstrated logical contradiction would 
rule out a view, no matter how much or how little we understand it. 
Moreover, if his view requires faith, why can’t Catholics hold to their 
beliefs in faith without being accused of a host of ridiculous things by 
Calvin? 

Nor do we see such a thing in Scripture. God can make the cross 
become present to us again in the Sacrifice of the Mass because He is 
outside of time and everything is “present” or “now” to Him. And so we see 
reference to a “Lamb slain” in heaven. But I see no indication that the 
Eucharist involves this “heavenly transplantation” that Calvin speaks of. 

The Reformed view, following Calvin, seems to waver back and forth 
between “substantial” and “mystical.” Here are instances of Calvin's use of 
“substance” (and a few of “presence”) in his Short Treatise on the Lord’s 
Supper, written in 1541. Bolding is added: 


... the substance of the sacraments is the Lord Jesus ... It is necessary, 
then, that the substance should be conjoined with these, otherwise 
nothing would be firm or certain. Hence we conclude that two things 


are presented to us in the Supper, viz., Jesus Christ as the source and 
substance of all good; and, secondly, the fruit and efficacy of his death 
and passion. (11) 


... all the benefit which we should seek in the Supper is annihilated if 
Jesus Christ be not there given to us as the substance and foundation of 
all. (12) 


... in order to have our life in Christ our souls must feed on his body and 
blood as their proper food. This, then, is expressly attested in the 
Supper, when of the bread it is said to us that we are to take it and eat it, 
and that it is his body, and of the cup that we are to drink it, and that it 
is his blood. This is expressly spoken of the body and blood, in order 
that we may learn to seek there the substance of our spiritual life. (13) 


Thus it is with the communion which we have in. the body and blood of 
the Lord Jesus. It is a spiritual mystery which can neither be seen by the 
eye nor comprehended by the human understanding. It is therefore 
figured to us by visible signs, according as our weakness requires, in such 
manner, nevertheless, that it is not a bare figure but is combined with 
the reality and substance. It is with good reason then that the bread is 
called the body, since it not only represents but also presents it to us ... 
the sacraments of the Lord should not and cannot be at all separated 
from their reality and substance. (16) 


We must confess, then, that if the representation which God gives us in 
the Supper is true, the internal substance of the sacrament is conjoined 
with the visible signs; and as the bread is distributed to us by the hand, 
so the body of Christ is communicated to us in order that we may be 
made partakers of it. Though there should be nothing more, we have 
good cause to be satisfied, when we understand that Jesus Christ gives 
us in the Supper the proper substance of his body and blood, in order 
that we may possess it fully, and possessing it have part in all his 
blessings. (17) 


... feeding on his own substance. (18) 
... the reality and substance of the Supper ... (30) 


... the presence and conjunction of the reality with the sign (of which we 
have spoken, and will again speak) is well understood. (43) 


Zuinglius and CEcolompadius ... forgot to show what presence of Jesus 
Christ ought to be believed in the Supper, and what communion of his 
body and blood is ‘there received ... Luther thought that they meant to 
leave nothing but the bare signs without their spiritual substance. 
Accordingly he began to resist them to the face, and call them heretics. 
(56-57) 


... on receiving the sacrament in faith, according to the ordinance of the 
Lord, we are truly made partakers of the proper substance of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ. (60) 


Likewise, in the Institutes, Calvin insists on denying “local physical 
presence, yet continues to insist that the recipient of communion receives 
Jesus’ literal “substantial” body and blood. Either he is contradicting 
himself right and left and simply doesn’t care (the “faith has nothing to do 
with logic” outlook) or he hasn’t shown how his view is at all superior to 
transubstantiation theologically or logically, or that there is no major 
distinction—thus making his extremely hostile rhetoric against 
transubstantiation and the Sacrifice of the Mass mostly empty, groundless 
rhetoric. Here are some more relevant quotes, from the Institutes (my 


bolding): 


The presence of Christ in the Supper we must hold to be such as neither 
affixes him to the element of bread, nor encloses him in bread, nor 
circumscribes him in any way, (this would obviously detract from his 
celestial glory; ) and it must, moreover, be such as neither divests him of 
his just dimensions, nor dissevers him by differences of place, nor 
assigns to him a body of boundless dimensions, diffused through heaven 
and earth ... But when these absurdities are discarded, I willingly admit 
any thing which helps to express the true and _ substantial 
communication of the body and blood of the Lord, as exhibited to 
believers under the sacred symbols of the Supper, understanding that 
they are received not by the imagination or intellect merely, but are 
enjoyed in reality as the food of eternal life. 


(IV, 17, 19) 


We say that Christ descends to us, as well by the external symbol as by 
his Spirit, that he may truly quicken our souls by the substance of his 
flesh and blood. 


(IV, 17, 24) 


Still I am free to confess that that mixture or transfusion of the flesh of 
Christ with our souls which they teach I repudiate, because it is enough 
for us, that Christ, out of the substance of his flesh, breathes life into our 
souls, nay, diffuses his own life into us, though the real flesh of Christ 
does not enter us. 


(IV, 17, 32—a remarkably incoherent and contradictory statement) 


Many Reformed Protestants contend that John Calvin's eucharistic 
theology was akin to that of St. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 313-386). I 
summarize their general position: 


1. Calvin's notion of Real Presence was very much in agreement with St. 
Cyril and with the orthodox Catholic teaching of the subject over the 
ages, to such an extent that he didn’t break with Church tradition on 
this matter. 

2. Transubstantiation was a corruption that postdated the fathers. 

3. The eucharistic theology of St. Cyril (reflected by Calvin) is basically 
at odds with transubstantiation. 

4. St. Cyril is also in accord with John Calvin with regard to antipathy to 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Calvin frequently and contemptuously opposed transubstantiation. For 
example: 


In condemning your gross dogma of transubstantiation, ... we have not 
acted without the concurrence of the ancient Church, under whose 
shadow you endeavor in vain to hide the very vile superstitions to which 
you are here addicted. 


(Reply to Jacopo Cardinal Sadoleto, September 1, 1539; translated by 
Henry Beveridge, 1844; reprinted in A Reformation Debate, edited by 


John C. Olin, New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1966; citation from p. 71) 


Did St. Cyril agree with him? No. Patristic scholar Kelly observed (my 
bolding): 


Even the pioneer of the conversion doctrine, Cyril of Jerusalem, is 
careful to indicate that the elements remain bread and wine to sensible 
perception, and to call them ‘the antitype’ of Christ’s body and blood: 
‘the body is given to you in the figure of bread, and the blood is given to 
you in the figure of wine: 


(Cat. 22, 9; 23, 20; 22, 3) 


... He uses the verb ‘change’ or ‘convert’, pointing out that, since Christ 
transformed water into wine, which after all is akin to blood, at Cana, 
there can be no reason to doubt a similar miracle on the more august 
occasion of the eucharistic banquet. 


(Cat., 22, 2) 


Chrysostom exploits the materialist implications of the conversion 
theory to the full ... Thus the elements have undergone a change, and 
Chrysostom describes them as being refashioned or transformed. In the 
fifth century conversionist views were taken for granted by 
Alexandrians and Antiochenes alike. According to Cyril ... the visible 
objects are not types or symbols ... but have been transformed through 
God’s ineffable power into His body and blood. Elsewhere he remarks 
that God ‘infuses life-giving power into the oblations and transmutes 
them into the virtue of His own flesh’ 


(Chrysostom: In prod. Iud. hom. I, 6; in Matt. hom. 82, 5; Cyril: In 
Matt. 26, 27; In Luc. 22, 19) 


(Kelly, 441, 443-444) 
Now I shall cite St. Cyril’s Catechetical Lectures (my bolding): 


7. Moreover, the things which are hung up at idol festivals, either meat 
or bread, or other such things polluted by the invocation of the unclean 
spirits, are reckoned in the pomp of the devil. For as the Bread and 
Wine of the Eucharist before the invocation of the Holy and Adorable 


Trinity were simple bread and wine, while after the invocation the 
Bread becomes the Body of Christ, and the Wine the Blood of Christ, so 
in like manner such meats belonging to the pomp of Satan, though in 
their own nature simple, become profane by the invocation of the evil 
spirit. 


(Lecture 19, 7) 


3. Wherefore with full assurance let us partake as of the Body and Blood 
of Christ: for in the figure of Bread is given to thee His Body, and in the 
figure of Wine His Blood; that thou by partaking of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, mayest be made of the same body and the same blood with 
Him. For thus we come to bear Christ in us, because His Body and 
Blood are distributed through our members; thus it is that, according to 
the blessed Peter, we became partakers of the divine nature. 


6. Consider therefore the Bread and the Wine not as bare elements, for 
they are, according to the Lord’s declaration, the Body and Blood of 
Christ; for even though sense suggests this to thee, yet let faith establish 
thee. Judge not the matter from the taste, but from faith be fully assured 
without misgiving, that the Body and Blood of Christ have been vouch- 
safed to thee. 


9. Having learn these things, and been fully assured that the seeming 
bread is not bread, though sensible to taste, but the Body of Christ; and 
that the seeming wine is not wine, though the taste will have it so, but 
the Blood of Christ; ... 


(Lecture 22: 3, 6, 9) 


7. Then having sanctified ourselves by these spiritual Hymns, we 
beseech the merciful God to send forth His Holy Spirit upon the gifts 
lying before Him; that He may make the Bread the Body of Christ, and 
the Wine the Blood of Christ; for whatsoever the Holy Ghost has 
touched, is surely sanctified and changed. 


8. Then, after the spiritual sacrifice, the bloodless service, is completed, 
over that sacrifice of propitiation we entreat God for the common peace 
of the Churches, for the welfare of the world; for kings; for soldiers and 


allies; for the sick; for the afflicted; and, in a word, for all who stand in 
need of succour we all pray and offer this sacrifice. 


(Lecture 23: 7-8) 


Protestant historian Philip Schaff corroborates this, in his History of the 
Church, vol. 3, chapter 7 (my bolding, his italics): 


In general, this period, ... was already very strongly inclined toward the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and toward the Greek and Roman 
sacrifice of the mass, which are inseparable in so far as a real sacrifice 
requires the real presence of the victim. But the kind and mode of this 
presence are not yet particularly defined, and admit very different 
views: Christ may be conceived as really present either in and with the 
elements (consubstantiation, impanation), or under the illusive 
appearance of the changed elements (transubstantiation), or only 
dynamically and spiritually. 

... I. The realistic and mystic view is represented by several fathers 
and the early liturgies, whose testimony we shall further cite below. 
They speak in enthusiastic and extravagant terms of the sacrament and 
sacrifice of the altar. They teach a real presence of the body and blood of 
Christ, which is included in the very idea of a real sacrifice, and they see 
in the mystical union of it with the sensible elements a sort of repetition 
of the incarnation of the Logos. With the act of consecration a change 
accordingly takes place in the elements, whereby they become vehicles 
and organs of the life of Christ, although by no means necessarily 
changed into another substance. To denote this change very strong 
expressions are used, like metabolhv, metabavllein, metabavllesqai, 
metastoiceiousqai, metapoieisqai, mutatio, translatio, transfiguratio, 
transformatio; illustrated by the miraculous transformation of water 
into wine, the assimilation of food, and the pervasive power of leaven. 

Cyril of Jerusalem goes farther in this direction than any of the 
fathers. He plainly teaches some sort of supernatural connection 
between the body of Christ and the elements, though not necessarily a 
transubstantiation of the latter. Let us hear the principal passages. 
“Then follows,’ he says in describing the celebration of the Eucharist, 
“the invocation of God, for the sending of his Spirit to make the bread 


the body of Christ, the wine the blood of Christ. For what the Holy 
Ghost touches is sanctified and transformed’ “Under the type of the 
bread is given to thee the body, under the type of the wine is given to 
thee the blood, that thou mayest be a partaker of the body and blood of 
Christ, and be of one body and blood with him’ “After the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost the bread of the Eucharist is no longer bread, but the 
body of Christ?’ “Consider, therefore, the bread and the wine not as 
empty elements, for they are, according to the declaration of the Lord, 
the body and blood of Christ.’ In support of this change Cyril refers at 
one time to the wedding feast at Cana, which indicates, the Roman 
theory of change of substance; but at another to the consecration of the 
chrism, wherein the substance is unchanged. He was not clear and 
consistent with himself. His opinion probably was, that the eucharistic 
elements lost by consecration not so much their earthly substance, as 
their earthly purpose. 


Schaff then takes up the subject of the Sacrifice of the Mass in his next 
section (§ 96. “The Sacrifice of the Eucharist”; my bolding): 


Cyril of Jerusalem, in his fifth and last mystagogic Catechesis, which is 
devoted to the consideration of the eucharistic sacrifice and the 
liturgical service of God, gives the following description of the 
eucharistic intercessions for the departed: 


When the spiritual sacrifice, the unbloody service of God, is 
performed, we pray to God over this atoning sacrifice for the 
universal peace of the church, for the welfare of the world, for the 
emperor, for soldiers and prisoners, for the sick and afflicted, for all 
the poor and needy. Then we commemorate also those who sleep, the 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, that God through their 
prayers and their intercessions may receive our prayer; and in 
general we pray for all who have gone from us, since we believe that it 
is of the greatest help to those souls for whom the prayer is offered, 
while the holy sacrifice, exciting a holy awe, lies before us. 


This is clearly an approach to the later idea of purgatory in the Latin 
church. Even St. Augustine, with Tertullian, teaches plainly, as an old 
tradition, that the eucharistic sacrifice, the intercessions or suffragia and 


alms, of the living are of benefit to the departed believers, so that the 
Lord deals more mercifully with them than their sins deserve. 


St. Cyril not only espouses the Sacrifice of the Mass, but also pray for 
the dead and the intercession of dead saints for us (all doctrines and 
practices utterly anathema to Calvin). Calvin, contra St. Cyril, was equally 
opposed to the Sacrifice of the Mass: 


We are indignant, that in the room of the sacred Supper has been 
substituted a sacrifice, by which the death of Christ is emptied of its 
virtues ... in all these points, the ancient Church is clearly on our side, 
and opposes you, not less than we ourselves do. 


(Reply to Sadoleto, p. 74) 


Scarcely can we hold any meeting with them without polluting 
ourselves with open idolatry. Their principal bond of communion is 
undoubtedly in the Mass, which we abominate as the greatest sacrilege. 


(Institutes, IV, 2,9) 


If transubstantiation and the Mass are as monstrous as is made out by 
Calvin, then the Church fathers en masse are guilty of believing in them (or 
something the same in essence but less developed), just as modern-day 
Catholics are, and it is absurd to contend that present-day Reformed 
Protestants (following Calvin) are continuing the heritage of the early 
Church in this regard and others, while Catholics have supposedly 
departed from it. 

I submit that the exact opposite is true, and I think I have sufficiently 
proven it by citing exclusively Protestant sources and primary patristic 
sources. Calvin's grasp of the true nature of early Church history and what 
the early Christians believed about the Holy Eucharist and other things, 
was as deficient as his faulty comprehension (in many cases) of Holy 
Scripture. 

Catholic eucharistic doctrine is far closer to St. Cyril’s doctrine than 
Calvin's is. Development is a given. The terminology and Aristotelian 
philosophical sophistication (as well as the theology itself) developed, but 
the essential components remain the same: whatever one calls it; however 
one describes it, this view entails a transformation of the bread and wine 


into the literal body and blood of Christ. Cyril clearly teaches this; so does 
the Catholic Church. Calvin does not. One can quibble about words all day 
long, but this is the bottom line. 


Chapter Fourteen 


14. The Simultaneous Assertion of Realism and 
Symbolism in St. Augustine's Eucharistic Doctrine 


The great Church father (who lived from 354-430) made many 
statements about the Eucharist that have been traditionally seized upon as 
evidence of his adoption of either a purely symbolic (Zwinglian) or 
Calvinistic notion of the Lord’s Supper. 

These are often unfortunately interpreted within the framework of 
what has been called the “dichotomous tendency” in Protestantism, 
whereby things are set against each other and opposed, when they need 
not be. Catholic theologian Ludwig Ott explains: 


The Eucharistic doctrine expounded by St. Augustine is interpreted in a 
purely spiritual way by most Protestant writers on the history of 
dogmas. Despite his insistence on the symbolical explanation he does 
not exclude the Real Presence. In association with the words of 
institution he concurs with the older Church tradition in expressing 
belief in the Real Presence ... 

When in the Fathers’ writings, especially those of St. Augustine, side 
by side with the clear attestations of the Real Presence, many obscure 
symbolically-sounding utterances are found also, the following points 
must be noted for the proper understanding of such passages: (1) The 
Early Fathers were bound by the discipline of the secret, which referred 
above all to the Eucharist (cf. Origen, In Lev. hom. 9, 10); (2) The 
absence of any heretical counter-proposition often resulted in a certain 
carelessness of expression, to which must be added the lack of a 
developed terminology to distinguish the sacramental mode of 
existence of Christ's body from its natural mode of existence once on 
earth; (3) The Fathers were concerned to resist a grossly sensual 


conception of the Eucharistic Banquet and to stress the necessity of the 
spiritual reception in Faith and in Charity (in contradistinction to the 
external, merely sacramental reception); passages often refer to the 
symbolical character of the Eucharist as ‘the sign of unity’ (St. 
Augustine); this in no wise excludes the Real Presence. 


(Ott, 377-378) 
Other patristic scholars (including Protestant ones) concur: 


His thought [on the sacraments] has been widely studied but has not 
always been expounded in an unequivocal manner. Here as in other 
instances, it is necessary to keep in mind the various aspects of the 
dogma which he illustrates and defends. Thus ... his insistence on the 
ecclesiological symbolism of the Eucharist does not obscure his explicit 
affirmations of the real presence (the bread is the Body of Christ and 
the wine is the Blood of Christ: Serm. 227; 272; In ps. 98, 9; 33, 1, 10) 
and of the sacrificial nature of the Eucharist (De civ. Dei 10, 19-20; Conf. 
9, 12, 32; 13-36). 


(Johannes Quasten, vol. 4; St. Augustine chapter (VI) written by 
Agostino Trape, 449-450) 


There are certainly passages in his writings which give a superficial 
justification to all these interpretations, but a balanced verdict must 
agree that he accepted the current realism ... One could multiply texts 

which show Augustine taking for granted the traditional 
identification of the elements with the sacred body and blood. There 
can be no doubt that he shared the realism held by almost all his 
contemporaries and predecessors. 


(J..N. D. Kelly, 446-447) 


[Augustine] at the same time holds fast the real presence of Christ in 
the Supper ... He was also inclined, with the Oriental fathers, to ascribe 
a saving virtue to the consecrated elements. 


(Philip Schaff, History of the Church, vol. 3, chapter 7) 


Schaff (the renowned Protestant historian, who was certainly no 
partisan of transubstantiation!) had in the previous two pages just shown 
how St. Augustine referred to symbolism in the Eucharist as well, but he 
honestly admits that the great father accepted the Real Presence “at the 
same time.’ 

This is precisely what Catholics maintain. Facts about Christian 
doctrinal history, and who believed what, are facts, whether we agree with 
them or not. Schaff (as always) is honest enough to present them, even 
when he (as a Protestant) disagrees on a doctrinal level. 

Kelly also noted that this state of affairs was generally true of the Church 
fathers (not just Augustine): 


It must not be supposed, of course, that this ‘symbolical’ language 
implied that the bread and wine were regarded as mere pointers to, or 
tokens of, absent realities. Rather were they accepted as signs of realities 
which were somehow actually present though apprehended by faith 
alone. 


(Kelly, 442) 


St. Augustine’s symbolic language can be synthesized with his “realistic” 
language, because realism can co-exist with symbol while retaining its 
realism. The symbolic language can also (and indeed often does in 
Augustine) refer to other, more communal aspects of the Eucharist that 
complement (but are not contrary to) the “Real Presence” aspect of it. So 
there are at least two ways in which this can be explained as consistent 
with Catholic theology. 

The simple fact of the matter is that Augustine speaks in both ways. But 
we can harmonize them as complementary, not contradictory, because 
Catholics, like Augustine himself, think in terms of “both/and” rather than 
the “either/or” outlook so prevalent in Protestantism. Thus, when some 
Augustinian symbolic Eucharistic utterance is found, it is seized upon as 
“proof” that he thereby denied the Real Presence. 

This is neither logically compelling, nor scholarly, since there are also a 
great many of his statements that clearly indicate his belief in the literal, 
real physical presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and the priesthood: all of which makes no sense without sacrifice, 


and the efficacy of the Mass (as well as other prayers) for the aid of the 
dead in purgatory, etc. 

Either St. Augustine contradicted himself, changed his mind, or else the 
Catholic “take” on the situation is correct. The communal (“symbolic” if 
you will) aspects of the Sacrifice of the Mass, to which Augustine refers, 
are totally consonant with Catholic theology, and are discussed in the 
Catechism of the Catholic Church (#1359-61, 1372, 2643). 

The Bible takes the same approach. For example, Jesus refers to the “sign 
of Jonah,’ comparing Jonah’s time in the belly of the fish to His own burial 
(Matthew 12:38—40; Lk 11:29-30). In other words, both events, although 
described as “signs, were literally real events. Jesus also uses the same 
terminology in connection with His Second Coming (Matthew 24:30-31): 
a thing that is believed by all Christians to be a literal, not a symbolic 
occurrence. 

Moreover, Jesus’ language of “sign” is very literalistic when He describes 
“terrors and great signs from heaven” (Lk 21:11), in the context of 
“earthquakes” and “famines and pestilences,’ and when He refers to “signs 
in sun and moon and stars” (Lk 21:25). 

In the Jewish and biblical understanding signs are not merely symbolic 
and abstract; they are concretely real (e.g., Jn 2:23: “they saw the signs”) 
and visible (Jn 4:48: “Unless you see signs and wonders you will not 
believe”; Lk 17:20: “signs to be observed”). They are usually something that 
one does (Mk 13:22; Lk 23:8; Jn 2:11, 23; 3:2; 4:54; 6:2, 14; 9:16; 11:47; 
12:18, 37, etc.). 

Likewise, this holds true in St. Augustine's eucharistic thinking. The 
language of “sign” and “symbol” does not nullify his eucharistic realism. 

St. Augustine also believed in adoration of the host and the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, causing further conundrums for the Calvinist who seeks to claim 
his as a forerunner: 


Commenting on the Psalmist’s bidding that we should adore the 
footstool of His feet, he pointed out that this must be the earth. But 
since to adore the earth would be blasphemous, he concluded that the 
word must mysteriously signify the flesh which Christ took from the 
earth and which He gave us to eat. Thus it was the eucharistic body 
which demanded adoration. 


(Kelly, 447) 


As to the adoration of the consecrated elements: This follows with 
logical necessity from the doctrine of transubstantiation, and is the sure 
touchstone of it.... Ambrose speaks of the flesh of Christ “which we to- 
day adore in the mysteries,’ [Ps 98, 9] and Augustine, of an adoration 
preceding the participation of the flesh of Christ. 


(Schaff, History of the Church, Vol. 3, Chapter 7) 


The self-same Christ Who was slain there is in a real sense slaughtered 
daily by the faithful, so that the sacrifice which was offered once for all 
in bloody form is sacramentally renewed upon our altars with the 
oblation of His body and blood. 


(Kelly, 454; further sources: Ep. 98:9; cf. C. Faust, 20, 18; 20:21) 


John Calvin, in his 1537 treatise, On Shunning the Unlawful Rites of the 
Ungodly, and Preserving the Purity of the Christian Religion (in Beveridge and 
Bonnet, vol. 3, 383, 386-387, 393), thought eucharistic adoration was 
“abominable Idolatry,’ where “bread is pretended to assume Divinity, and 
raised aloft as God,’ “atrocious and insulting,’ “all prostrate themselves in 
stupid amazement, like “worship of the Statue at Babylon,’ a “sink of 
pollution and sacrilege,’ and an example of being “enchanted by a kind of 
dull and magical murmur!” He offered equally scathing criticisms of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass: 


(T]he mere name of Sacrifice (as the priests of the Mass understand it) 
both utterly abolishes the cross of Christ, and overturns his sacred 
Supper which he consecrated as a memorial of his death. For both, as we 
know, is the death of Christ utterly despoiled of its glory, unless it is held 
to be the one only and eternal Sacrifice; and if any other Sacrifice still 
remains, the Supper of Christ falls at once, and is completely torn up by 
the roots... 

Will it still be denied to me that he who listens to the Mass with a 
semblance of Religion, every time these acts are perpetrated, professes 
before men to be a partner in sacrilege, whatever his mind may inwardly 
declare to God? 


... Taking the single expression which gives the essence of all the 
invectives which the Apostle had uttered against Idolatry—that we 
could not at once be partakers at the table of Christ and the table of 
demons—who can deny its applicability to the Mass? Its altar is erected 
by overthrowing the Table of Christ ... In the Mass Christ is traduced, 
his death is mocked, an execrable idol is substituted for God—shall we 
hesitate, then, to call it the table of demons? Or shall we not rather, in 
order justly to designate its monstrous impiety, try, if possible, to devise 
some new term still more expressive of detestation? Indeed, I 
exceedingly wonder how men, not utterly blind, can hesitate for a 
moment to apply the name “Table of Demons” to the Mass, seeing they 
plainly behold in the erection and arrangement of it the tricks, engines, 
and troops of devils all combined ... I have long been maintaining on the 
strongest grounds that Christian men ought not even to be present at it! 

.. will you represent the Supper under the image of a diabolical 
Mass? Will you persuade us that in an act in which you ignominiously 
travesty the death of the Lord, you observe his Supper, in which he 
distinctly exhorts us to shew forth his death? 


(Ibid., 383, 386-388) 


Since St. Augustine believed in these things, these accusations all to 
apply to him as well. Yet Calvin and many of his followers maintain the 
pretense that it is not the case. Calvin always wants to lambast the 
Catholic Church. He refrains from “scolding” and condemning all the 
Church fathers who believe basically the same. All we can do is document 
the actual state of affairs. 

Adoration is precisely directed towards the consecrated Host; 
otherwise it can be directed towards the non-physical Father in heaven at 
any time. Eucharistic adoration is specifically that directed towards the 
Incarnate Christ substantially present in the consecrated elements: the 
“eucharistically substantiated” Christ. 

By definition it involves, then, a host that was bread and wine that was 
wine, but which are both transubstantiated into the Body and Blood of 
Christ. St. Augustine makes this crystal-clear (downright undeniable). 
Here is the key passage, from his Exposition on Psalm 99:8 (“NPNF 11, vol. 
8): 


“O magnify the Lord our God” (ver. 5). Magnify Him truly, magnify 
Him well. Let us praise Him, let us magnify Him who has wrought the 
very righteousness which we have; who wrought it in us, Himself. For 
who but He who justified us, wrought righteousness in us? For of Christ 
it is said, “who justifies the ungodly.’ Romans 4:5 ... “And fall down 
before His footstool: for He is holy.’ What are we to fall down before? 
His footstool. What is under the feet is called a footstool, ... in Latin 
Scabellum or Suppedaneum. But consider, brethren, what he commands 
us to fall down before. In another passage of the Scriptures it is said, 
“The heaven is My throne, and the earth is My footstool” Isaiah 66:1 
Doth he then bid us worship the earth, since in another passage it is 
said, that it is God’s footstool? How then shall we worship the earth, 
when the Scripture says openly, “You shall worship the Lord your God”? 
Deuteronomy 6:13 Yet here it says, “fall down before His footstool:” 
and, explaining to us what His footstool is, it says, “The earth is My 
footstool.’ I am in doubt; I fear to worship the earth, lest He who made 
the heaven and the earth condemn me; again, I fear not to worship the 
footstool of my Lord, because the Psalm bids me, “fall down before His 
footstool.’ I ask, what is His footstool? and the Scripture tells me, “the 
earth is My footstool’ In hesitation I turn unto Christ, since I am 
herein seeking Himself: and I discover how the earth may be 
worshipped without impiety, how His footstool may be worshipped 
without impiety. For He took upon Him earth from earth; because flesh 
is from earth, and He received flesh from the flesh of Mary. And 
because He walked here in very flesh, and gave that very flesh to us to 
eat for our salvation; and no one eats that flesh, unless he has first 
worshipped: we have found out in what sense such a footstool of our 
Lord’s may be worshipped, and not only that we sin not in worshipping 
it, but that we sin in not worshipping. 


The entire thrust of his argument has to do with “what is the footstool 
that God says we can worship?” It is clearly something physical, having to 
do with the earth. But Augustine notes that we are not to worship the 
earth. So Augustine brilliantly connects God to the earth by noting the 
incarnation: “For He took upon Him earth from earth; because flesh is 
from earth, and He received flesh from the flesh of Mary.’ 


Then he says that Jesus gave us “that very flesh to us to eat for our 
salvation” and concludes that the footstool is the eucharistic elements that 
become Christ's body and blood; therefore can be worshiped as God, even 
though they have an earthly connection, precisely because of the 
incarnation. 

Then he denies that it is a sin to so worship and adore, and goes further 
and says it is a sin if we do not. Therefore, it is unarguable that this is 
unmistakably eucharistic adoration: the very thing that Calvin detested as 
an idolatrous abomination. 

There can be no middle ground on this matter: St. Augustine must be 
accepted as a full-fledged Catholic or not at all. But Protestants 
(particularly Calvinists) want to ignore or overlook these “outrageous” 
Catholic elements in Augustine’s doctrine and make out that he was 
almost like a Calvin in the 4th century, with regard to the Eucharist. It’s 
not true; it is manifestly, plainly untrue. 

Catholics, too, think that the Eucharist is a sign, just as Augustine did 
(Catechism of the Catholic Church: #1333-1336, 1412), and a memorial 
(CCC #1099, 1362-1366), even, indeed, a foretaste or sign of the 
Resurrection (CCC #1000) and an analogy to the Paschal meal of the risen 
Jesus (CCC #1347). Obviously, then, the notion of “sign” is not, for us, as 
for Augustine, intrinsically contrary to substantive presence, as if it wipes 
it out, like the relationship of water to fire, etc., or a zero-sum game. 

We can explain Augustine's language of both signs and his more literal 
language, as a harmonious package. Calvinists (who want to claim him as 
one of their own in this regard) cannot. They must deny or “spiritualize 
away” his more literal, substantive, “Catholic-sounding” statements. And 
so on and on the debate goes, with this sort of dynamic almost always 
present. 

Calvinists may disagree with St. Augustine because of these “Catholic” 
beliefs and admit that Calvin wrongly includes him among the non- 
idolater “real Christians’—or else continue to futilely maintain that 
Augustine was more like Calvin in this regard than like St. Thomas 
Aquinas. If it is contended that Augustine had a mystical / spiritual-only 
view of the Eucharist, his views on adoration and sacrifice must still be 


faced. 


Eucharistic adoration has no place in the Calvinist system. If Augustine 
believed in that, then he should be rejected as any sort of precursor to 
Calvin at all. But Calvin nevertheless believed that Augustine did not 
accept either the Sacrifice of the Mass or adoration of the consecrated 
Host, or some sort of close precursor to transubstantiation. He claimed 
that St. Augustine was completely on his side: 


Since the advocates of this spurious dogma are not ashamed to honour 
it with the suffrages of the ancients, and especially of Augustine, how 
perverse they are in the attempt I will briefly explain. Pious and learned 
men have collected the passages, and therefore I am unwilling to plead a 
concluded cause: any one who wishes may consult their writings. I will 
not even collect from Augustine what might be pertinent to the matter, 
but will be contented to show briefly, that without all controversy he is 
wholly ours. The pretence of our opponents, when they would wrest 
him from us, that throughout his works the flesh and blood of Christ are 
said to be dispensed in the Supper—namely, the victim once offered on 
the cross, is frivolous, seeing he, at the same time, calls it either the 
eucharist or sacrament of the body.... For by interposing the expression, 
in a manner, he declares that he was not really or truly included under 
the bread.... in comparing the presence of the flesh to the sign of the 
cross, he sufficiently shows that he has no idea of a twofold body of 
Christ, one lurking concealed under the bread, and another sitting 
visible in heaven. 


(Institutes, IV, 17, 28) 


[I]f the question relates to the approval of the fiction of sacrifice, as 
imagined by Papists in the mass, there is nothing in the Fathers to 
countenance the sacrilege. They indeed use the term sacrifice, but they, 
at the same time, explain that they mean nothing more than the 
commemoration of that one true sacrifice which Christ, our only 
sacrifice (as they themselves everywhere proclaim), performed on the 
cross.... Hence Augustine himself, in several passages (Ep. 120, ad 
Honorat. Cont. Advers. Legis.), explains, that it is nothing else than a 
sacrifice of praise. In short, you will find in his writings, passim, that the 
only reason for which the Lord’s Supper is called a sacrifice is, because it 


is a commemoration, an image, a testimonial of that singular, true, and 
only sacrifice by which Christ expiated our guilt. 


(Institutes, IV, 18, 10) 


It’s an uphill battle to try to maintain such a view, just as it was for 
Martin Luther and Philip Melanchthon, who eventually ceased co-opting 
St. Augustine for their purposes because they realized that their views 


differed from his. 


Chapter Fifteen 


15. The Church Fathers and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass 


John Calvin described the Sacrifice of the Mass as an “abomination 
unknown to the purer Church,’ and stated that “this perverse course was 
unknown to the purer Church.... it is absolutely certain that all antiquity is 
opposed to them, as ... may be more surely known by the diligent reading 
of the Fathers” (Institutes, IV, 18:9). 

Contrary to Calvin’s puerile, historically revisionist rhetoric, however, 
there is in fact a great deal of patristic support for the Catholic position on 
this matter (and this data is confirmed by reputable Protestant Church 
historians, as seen below), The following evidence is presented 
chronologically: 


The Didache 


Assemble on the Lord’s day, and break bread and offer the Eucharist; but 
first make confession of your faults, so that your sacrifice may be a pure 
one. Anyone who has a difference with his fellow is not to take part with 
you until he has been reconciled, so as to avoid any profanation of your 
sacrifice [Matt. 5:23—24]. For this is the offering of which the Lord has 
said, ‘Everywhere and always bring me a sacrifice that is undefiled, for Iam 
a great king, says the Lord, and my name is the wonder of nations’ [Mal. 
1:11, 14). 


(Didache 14 [A.D. 70]) 
St. Clement of Rome 


Our sin will not be small if we eject from the episcopate those who 
blamelessly and holily have offered its sacrifices. Blessed are those 


presbyters who have already finished their course, and who have obtained 
a fruitful and perfect release. 


(Letter to the Corinthians 44:4—5 [A.D. 80] ) 
St. Ignatius of Antioch 


Make certain, therefore, that you all observe one common Eucharist; for 
there is but one Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and but one cup of union 
with his Blood, and one single altar of sacrifice—even as there is also but 
one bishop, with his clergy and my own fellow servitors, the deacons. This 
will ensure that all your doings are in full accord with the will of God. 


(Letter to the Philadelphians 4 [A.D. 110]) 
St. Justin Martyr 


God speaks by the mouth of Malachi, one of the twelve [minor prophets], 
as I said before, about the sacrifices at that time presented by you: ‘T have 
no pleasure in you, says the Lord, and I will not accept your sacrifices at 
your hands; for from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same, 
my name has been glorified among the Gentiles, and in every place incense 
is offered to my name, and a pure offering, for my name is great among the 
Gentiles ... [Mal. 1:10-11]. He then speaks of those Gentiles, namely us 
[Christians] who in every place offer sacrifices to him, that is, the bread of 
the Eucharist and also the cup of the Eucharist. 


(Dialogue with Trypho the Jew 41 [A.D. 155]) 
St. Irenaeus 


He took from among creation that which is bread, and gave thanks, saying, 
“This is my body. The cup likewise, which is from among the creation to 
which we belong, he confessed to be his blood. He taught the new sacrifice 
of the new covenant, of which Malachi, one of the twelve [minor] 
prophets, had signified beforehand: ‘You do not do my will, says the Lord 
Almighty, and I will not accept a sacrifice at your hands. For from the 
rising of the sun to its setting my name is glorified among the Gentiles, and 
in every place incense is offered to my name, and a pure sacrifice; for great 
is my name among the Gentiles, says the Lord Almighty’ [Mal. 1:10-11]. 


By these words he makes it plain that the former people will cease to make 
offerings to God; but that in every place sacrifice will be offered to him, 
and indeed, a pure one, for his name is glorified among the Gentiles. 


(Against Heresies, IV, 17, 5) 


Inasmuch, then, as the Church offers with single-mindedness, her gift is 
justly reckoned a pure sacrifice with God.... For it behoves us to make an 
oblation to God, ... the Church alone offers this pure oblation to the 
Creator, ... 


(Against Heresies, IV, 18, 4; AN2F, Vol. I) 


For as the bread, which is produced from the earth, when it receives the 
invocation of God, is no longer common bread, but the Eucharist, 
consisting of two realities, earthly and heavenly; so also our bodies, when 
they receive the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, having the hope of 
the resurrection to eternity. 


(Against Heresies, IV, 18, 5; AN3F, Vol. I) 
St. Cyprian of Carthage 


If Christ Jesus, our Lord and God, is himself the high priest of God the 
Father; and if he offered himself as a sacrifice to the Father; and if he 
commanded that this be done in commemoration of himself, then 
certainly the priest, who imitates that which Christ did, truly functions in 
place of Christ. 


(Letters 63:14) 
St. Hilary of Poitiers 


Hilary, for example, describes [Tract. in ps. 68, 19] the Christian altar as ‘a 
table of sacrifice’ and speaks [Ib. 68, 26] ... of the immolation of the paschal 
lamb made under the new law. 


(Kelly, 453) 
St. Basil the Great 


It is good and beneficial to communicate every day, and to partake of the 
holy body and blood of Christ.... once the priest has completed the offering 


(Letter XCIII, To the Patrician Czsaria; NPNF 42, Vol. VIII) 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem 


Then, after the spiritual sacrifice, the bloodless service, is completed, over 
that sacrifice of propitiation we entreat God... for all who stand in need of 
succour we all pray and offer this sacrifice. 


(Catechetical Lecture XXIII, 7-8; NPNF 52, Vol. VII) 
St. Ambrose 


We saw the prince of priests coming to us, we saw and heard him offering 
his blood for us. We follow, inasmuch as we are able, being priests, and we 
offer the sacrifice on behalf of the people. Even if we are of but little merit, 
still, in the sacrifice, we are honorable. Even if Christ is not now seen as the 
one who offers the sacrifice, nevertheless it is he himself that is offered in 
sacrifice here on Earth when the body of Christ is offered. Indeed, to offer 
himself he is made visible in us, he whose word makes holy the sacrifice 
that is offered. 


(Commentaries on Twelve Psalms of David 38:25) 
St. John Chrysostom 


Christ is present. The One who prepared that [Holy Thursday] table is the 
very One who now prepares this [altar] table. For it is not a man who 
makes the sacrificial gifts become the Body and Blood of Christ, but He 
that was crucified for us, Christ Himself. The priest stands there carrying 
out the action, but the power and grace is of God. “This is My Body,’ he 
says. This statement transforms the gifts. 


(Homilies on the Treachery of Judas, 1, 6; in Jurgens, vol. II, 104-105) 


When you see the Lord immolated and lying upon the altar, and the priest 
bent over that sacrifice praying, and all the people empurpled by that 


precious blood, can you think that you are still among men and on earth? 
Or are you not lifted up to heaven? 


(The Priesthood 3:4:177) 


Reverence, therefore, reverence this table, of which we are all 
communicants! Christ, slain for us, the sacrificial victim who is placed 
thereon! 


(Homilies on Romans 8:8) 


In ancient times, because men were very imperfect, God did not scorn to 
receive the blood which they were offering ... to draw them away from 
those idols; and this very thing again was because of his indescribable, 
tender affection. But now he has transferred the priestly action to what is 
most awesome and magnificent. He has changed the sacrifice itself, and 
instead of the butchering of dumb beasts, he commands the offering up of 
himself. 


(Homilies on First Corinthians, 24:2) 


What then? Do we not offer daily? Yes, we offer, but making remembrance 
of his death; and this remembrance is one and not many. How is it one and 
not many? Because this sacrifice is offered once, like that in the Holy of 
Holies. This sacrifice is a type of that, and this remembrance a type of that. 
We offer always the same, not one sheep now and another tomorrow, but 
the same thing always. Thus there is one sacrifice. By this reasoning, since 
the sacrifice is offered everywhere, are there, then, a multiplicity of 
Christs? By no means! Christ is one everywhere. He is complete here, 
complete there, one body. And just as he is one body and not many though 
offered everywhere, so too is there one sacrifice. 


(Homilies on Hebrews 17:3 [6]) 
St. Jerome 


According to Jerome [Ep. 114, 2], the dignity of the eucharistic liturgy 
derives from its association with the passion; it is no empty memorial, for 
the victim of the Church’s daily sacrifice is the Saviour himself. [Ib. 21, 26] 


(Kelly, 453) 
St. Augustine 


Because there was there a sacrifice after the order of Aaron, and 
afterwards He of His Own Body and Blood appointed a sacrifice after the 
order of Melchizedek; He changed then His Countenance in the 
Priesthood, and sent away the kingdom of the Jews, and came to the 
Gentiles. 


(Exposition on Psalm XXXIV, 1; NPNF 61, Vol. VIII) 


Chapter 20.—Of the Supreme and True Sacrifice Which Was Effected by the 
Mediator Between God and Men. 


He became the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, 
though in the form of God He received sacrifice together with the Father, 
with whom He is one God, yet in the form of a servant He chose rather to 
be than to receive a sacrifice, that not even by this instance any one might 
have occasion to suppose that sacrifice should be rendered to any creature. 
Thus He is both the Priest who offers and the Sacrifice offered. And He 
designed that there should be a daily sign of this in the sacrifice of the 
Church, which, being His body, learns to offer herself through Him. Of 
this true Sacrifice the ancient sacrifices of the saints were the various and 
numerous signs; and it was thus variously figured, just as one thing is 
signified by a variety of words, that there may be less weariness when we 
speak of it much. To this supreme and true sacrifice all false sacrifices have 
given place. 


(City of God, Book X, 20; NPNF 71, Vol. II) 


For then first appeared the sacrifice which is now offered to God by 
Christians in the whole wide world, and that is fulfilled which long after 
the event was said by the prophet to Christ, who was yet to come in the 
flesh, “Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek, ... 


(City of God, Book XVI, 22; NPNF 81, Vol. IT) 


Not only is no one forbidden to take as food the Blood of this Sacrifice, 
rather, all who wish to possess life are exhorted to drink thereof. 


(Questions of the Hepateuch, 3, 57; in Jurgens, vol. III, 134) 


The entire Church observes the tradition delivered to us by the Fathers, 
namely, that for those who have died in the fellowship of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, prayer should be offered when they are commemorated at 
the actual Sacrifice in its proper place, and that we should call to mind that 
for them, too, that Sacrifice is offered. 


(Sermo, 172, 2; 173, 1; De Cura pro mortuis, 6; De Anima et ejus Origine, 2, 
21; in Pope, 69) 


The Sacrifice of our times is the Body and Blood of the Priest Himself ... 
Recognize then in the Bread what hung upon the tree; in the chalice what 
flowed from His side. 


(Sermo iii. 1-2; in Pope, 62) 


[T]oday a reverential multitude gathers to drink the Blood of Christ ... 
this altar ... whereon a Sacrifice is offered to God... 


(Sermo 310, 2; in Pope, 65) 


(FJor it is to God that sacrifices are offered ... But he who knows the one 
sacrifice of Christians, which is the sacrifice offered in those places, also 
knows that these are not sacrifices offered to the martyrs ... For we do not 
ordain priests and offer sacrifices to our martyrs, as they do to their dead 
men, for that would be incongruous, undue, and unlawful, such being due 
only to God... 


(City of God, Book VIII, chapter 27; NPNF 91, Vol. IT) 


Was not Christ once for all offered up in His own person as a sacrifice? and 
yet, is He not likewise offered up in the sacrament as a sacrifice, not only in 
the special solemnities of Easter, but also daily among our congregations; 
so that the man who, being questioned, answers that He is offered as a 
sacrifice in that ordinance, declares what is strictly true? 


(Epistles, 98, 9; NPNF 101, Vol. I) 


The animal sacrifices, therefore, presumptuously claimed by devils, were 
an imitation of the true sacrifice which is due only to the one true God, and 


which Christ alone offered on His altar... This sacrifice is also 
commemorated by Christians, in the sacred offering and participation of 


the body and blood of Christ. 
(Against Faustus, XX, 18; NPNF 111, Vol. IV) 
St. Cyril of Alexandria 


He states demonstratively: “This is My Body,’ and “This is My Blood” (Mt. 
26:26-28) “lest you might suppose the things that are seen as a figure. 
Rather, by some secret of the all-powerful God the things seen are 
transformed into the Body and Blood of Christ, truly offered in a sacrifice 
in which we, as participants, receive the life-giving and sanctifying power 
of Christ. 


(Commentary on Matthew [Mt. 26:27]; in Jurgens, vol. III, 220) 
St. Gregory the Great 


If guilty deeds are not beyond absolution even after death, the sacred 
offering of the saving Victim consistently aids souls even after death... 


(Dialogues 4, 55; in Pelikan, 356) 
Protestant Church historian Philip Schaff: 


The Catholic church, both Greek and Latin, sees in the Eucharist not 
only a sacramentum, in which God communicates a grace to believers, 
but at the same time, and in fact mainly, a sacrificium, in which believers 
really offer to God that which is represented by the sensible elements. 
For this view also the church fathers laid the foundation, and it must be 
conceded they stand in general far more on the Greek and Roman 
Catholic than on the Protestant side of this question. 

... In this view certainly, in a deep symbolical and ethical sense, 
Christ is offered to God the Father in every believing prayer, and above 
all in the holy Supper; i.e. as the sole ground of our reconciliation and 
acceptance ... 

But this idea in process of time became adulterated with foreign 
elements, and transformed into the Graeco-Roman doctrine of the 
sacrifice of the mass. According to this doctrine the Eucharist is an 


unbloody repetition of the atoning sacrifice of Christ by the priesthood for 
the salvation of the living and the dead; so that the body of Christ is 
truly and literally offered every day and every hour, and upon 
innumerable altars at the same time. The term mass, which properly 
denoted the dismissal of the congregation (missio, dismissio) at the close 
of the general public worship, became, after the end of the fourth 
century, the name for the worship of the faithful, which consisted in the 
celebration of the eucharistic sacrifice and the communion. 

... We pass now to the more particular history. The ante-Nicene 
fathers uniformly conceived the Eucharist as a thank-offering of the 
church; the congregation offering the consecrated elements of bread 
and wine, and in them itself, to God. This view is in itself perfectly 
innocent, but readily leads to the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass, as 
soon as the elements become identified with the body and blood of 
Christ, and the presence of the body comes to be materialistically taken. 
The germs of the Roman doctrine appear in Cyprian about the middle 
of the third century, in connection with his high-churchly doctrine of 
the clerical priesthood. Sacerdotium and sacrificium are with him 
correlative ideas. 

... The doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass is much further 
developed in the Nicene and post-Nicene fathers, though amidst many 
obscurities and rhetorical extravagances, and with much wavering 
between symbolical and grossly realistic conceptions, until in all 
essential points it is brought to its settlement by Gregory the Great at 
the close of the sixth century. 

... 2. It is not a new sacrifice added to that of the cross, but a daily, 
unbloody repetition and perpetual application of that one only sacrifice. 
Augustine represents it, on the one hand, as a sacramentum memoriae, a 
symbolical commemoration of the sacrificial death of Christ; to which 
of course there is no objection. But, on the other hand, he calls the 
celebration of the communion verissimum sacrificium of the body of 
Christ. The church, he says, offers (immolat) to God the sacrifice of 
thanks in the body of Christ, from the days of the apostles through the 
sure succession of the bishops down to our time. But the church at the 
same time offers, with Christ, herself, as the body of Christ, to God. As 
all are one body, so also all are together the same sacrifice. According to 


Chrysostom the same Christ, and the whole Christ, is everywhere 
offered. It is not a different sacrifice from that which the High Priest 
formerly offered, but we offer always the same sacrifice, or rather, we 
perform a memorial of this sacrifice. This last clause would decidedly 
favor a symbolical conception, if Chrysostom in other places had not 
used such strong expressions as this: “When thou seest the Lord slain, 
and lying there, and the priest standing at the sacrifice,’ or: “Christ lies 
slain upon the altar’ 

3. The sacrifice is the anti-type of the Mosaic sacrifice, and is related 
to it as substance to typical shadows. It is also especially foreshadowed 
by Melchizedek’s unbloody offering of bread and wine. The sacrifice of 
Melchizedek is therefore made of great account by Hilary, Jerome 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and other church fathers, on the strength of 
the well-known parallel in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

... Cyril of Jerusalem, in his fifth and last mystagogic Catechesis, 
which is devoted to the consideration of the eucharistic sacrifice and the 
liturgical service of God, gives the following description of the 
eucharistic intercessions for the departed: 


When the spiritual sacrifice, the unbloody service of God, is 
performed, we pray to God over this atoning sacrifice for the 
universal peace of the church, for the welfare of the world, for the 
emperor, for soldiers and prisoners, for the sick and afflicted, for all 
the poor and needy. Then we commemorate also those who sleep, the 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, that God through their 
prayers and their intercessions may receive our prayer; and in 
general we pray for all who have gone from us, since we believe that it 
is of the greatest help to those souls for whom the prayer is offered, 
while the holy sacrifice, exciting a holy awe, lies before us. 


This is clearly an approach to the later idea of purgatory in the Latin 
church. Even St. Augustine, with Tertullian, teaches plainly, as an old 
tradition, that the eucharistic sacrifice, the intercessions or suffragia 
and alms, of the living are of benefit to the departed believers, so that 
the Lord deals more mercifully with them than their sins deserve. 


(History of the Christian Church, Vol. III: §96. “The Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist”) 


The Catholic Encyclopedia offers an excellent compendium of the 
patristic evidences (“Sacrifice of the Mass”—written by J. Pohle in 1911): 


In the Didache or “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, the oldest post- 
Biblical literary monument (c. A.D. 96), not only is the” breaking of 
bread” (cf. Acts, 20:7) referred to as a “sacrifice” (Thysia) and mention 
made of reconciliation with one’s enemy before the sacrifice (cf. Matt. 
5:23), but the whole passage is crowned with an actual quotation of the 
prophecy of Malachias, which referred, as is well known, to an objective 
and real sacrifice (Didache, c. xiv). The early Christians gave the name 
of “sacrifice”; not only to the Eucharistic “thanksgiving,” but also to the 
entire ritual celebration including the liturgical “breaking of bread’, 
without at first distinguishing clearly between the prayer and the gift 
(Bread and Wine, Body and Blood). When Ignatius of Antioch (d. 107), 
a disciple of the Apostles, says of the Eucharist: “There is only one flesh 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, only one chalice containing His one Blood, 
one altar (en thysiasterion), as also only one bishop with the priesthood 
and the deacons” (Ep., ad. Philad. iv), he here gives to the liturgical 
Eucharistic celebration, of which alone he speaks, by his reference to the 
“altar” an evidently sacrificial meaning, often as he may use the word 
“altar” in other contexts in a metaphorical sense. 

A heated controversy had raged round the conception of Justin 
Martyr (d. 166) from the fact that in his “Dialogue with Tryphon” (c. 
117) he characterizes “prayer and thanksgiving” (euchai kai eucharistiai) 
as the “one perfect sacrifice acceptable to God” (teleiai monai kai 
euarestoi thysiai). Did he intend by thus emphasizing the interior 
spiritual sacrifice to exclude the exterior real sacrifice of the Eucharist? 
Clearly he did not, for in the same “Dialogue” (c. 41) he says the “food 
offering” of the lepers, assuredly a real gift offering (cf. Levit, 14), was a 
figure (typos) of the bread of the Eucharist, which Jesus commanded to 
be offered (poiein) in commemoration of His sufferings.” He then goes 
on: “of the sacrifices which you (the Jews) formerly offered, God 
through Malachias said: ‘I have no pleasure, etc: By the sacrifices 
(thysion), however, which we Gentiles present to Him in every place, 


that is (toutesti) of the bread of Eucharist and likewise of the chalice 
Eucharist, he then said that we glorify his name, while you dishonour 
him’. Here “bread and chalice” are by the use of toutesti clearly included 
as objective gift offerings in the idea of the Christian sacrifice. If the 
other apologists (Aristides, Athenagoras, Minucius Felix, Arnobius) 
vary the thought a great deal—God has no need of sacrifice; the best 
sacrifice is the knowledge of the Creator; sacrifice and altars are 
unknown to the Christians—it is to be presumed not only that under 
the imposed by the disciplina arcani they withheld the whole truth, but 
also that they rightly repudiated all connection with pagan idolatry, the 
sacrifice of animals, their writings in mystic obscurity, we make 
particular mention of Hippolytus of Rome (d. 235) whose celebrated 
fragment Achelis has wrongly characterized as spurious. He writes 
(Fragm. in Prov., ix, i, P. G.. LXXX, 593), “The Word prepared His 
Precious and immaculate Body (soma) and His Blood (aima), that daily 
kath’ekasten) are set forth as a sacrifice (epitelountai thyomena) on the 
mystic and Divine table (trapeze) as a memorial of that ever memorable 
first table of the mysterious supper of the Lord” Since according to the 
judgment of even Protestant historians of dogma, St. Cyprian (d. 258) is 
to be regarded as the “herald” of Catholic doctrine on the Mass, we may 
likewise pass him over, as well as Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) and 
Chrysostom (d. 407) who have been charged with exaggerated “realism’, 
and whose plain discourses on the sacrifice rival those of Basil (d. 379), 
Gregory of Nyssa (d. c. 394) and Ambrose (d. 397). Only about 
Augustine (d. 430) must a word be said, since, in regard to the real 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist he is cited as favouring the 
“symbolical” theory. Now it is precisely his teaching on sacrifice that 
best serves to clear away the suspicion that he inclined to a merely 
spiritual interpretation.and heathen altars. Tertullian bluntly declared: 
“we offer no sacrifice (non sacrificamus) because we cannot eat both the 
Supper of God and that of demons” (De spectac., c., xiii). And yet in 
another passage (De orat. c., xix) he calls Holy Communion 
“participation in the sacrifice” (participatio sacrificii), which is 
accomplished “on the altar of God” (ad aram Dei); he speaks (De cult 
fem., II, xi) of a real, not a mere metaphorical, “offering up of sacrifice” 
(sacrificium offertur); he dwells still further as a Montanist (de pudicit, 


c., ix) as well on the “nourishing power of the Lord’s Body” (opimitate 
dominici corporis) as on the “renewal of the immolation of Christ” 
(rursus illi mactabitur Christus). 

With Irenaeus of Lyons there comes a turning point, in as much as 
he, with conscious clearness, first puts forward “bread and wine” as 
objective gift offerings, but at the same time maintains that these 
elements become the “body and blood” of the Word through 
consecration, and thus by simply combining these two thoughts we have 
the Catholic Mass of today. According to him (Adv. haer., iv, 18, 4) it is 
the Church alone “that offers the pure oblation” (oblationem puram 
offert), whereas the Jews “did not receive the Word, which is offered (or 
through whom an offering is made) to God” (non receperunt Verbum 
quod [aliter, per quod] offertur Deo). Passing over the teaching of the 
Alexandrine Clement and Origen, whose love of allegory, together with 
the restrictions of the disciplina arcani, involved 

For Augustine nothing is more certain than that every religion, 
whether true or false, must have an exterior form of celebration and 
worship (Contra Faust., xix, 11). This applies as well to Christians (1. c., 
xx, 18), who “commemorate the sacrifice consummated (on the cross) 
by the holiest oblation and participation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ” (celebrant sacrosancta oblatione et participatione corporis et 
sanguinis Christi). The Mass is, in his eyes (De Civ. Dei, X, 20), the 
“highest and true sacrifice” (summum verumque sacrificium), Christ 
being at once “priest and victim” (ipse offerens, ipse et oblatio) and he 
reminds the Jews (Adv. Jud, ix, 13) that the sacrifice of Malachias is 
now made in every place (in omni loco offerri sacrificium 
Christianorum). He relates of his mother Monica (Confess., ix, 13) that 
she had asked for prayers at the altar (ad altare) for her soul and had 
attended Mass daily. From Augustine onwards the current of the 
Church's tradition flows smoothly along in a well-ordered channel, 
without check or disturbance, through the Middle Ages to our own 
time. Even the powerful attempt made to stem it through the 
Reformation had no effect. 


The earlier writers believe in a primitive form what the later writers 
develop into a more complex, nuanced theology. That’s altogether to be 


expected, and entails no great difficulty for the Catholic position. It is true 
of all doctrines, including, notably, Christology and trinitarianism. 

I engaged in lengthy dialogue with a Lutheran, whose view on the 
Sacrifice of Mass in the fathers required the odd scenario of having to 
believe that no father before St. Cyprian really taught what he did (not 
even in kernel form), and then somehow the Cyprianic view (for some 
strange reason that we are not told) overwhelmed all others and became 
the status quo (and involved inherent blasphemies and outrageous 
perversions of true eucharistic doctrine). 

These corruptions would have to wait for (my description) “super- 
fathers” Luther and Calvin to arrive on the scene, to denounce the status 
quo and received tradition, and help usher the Church back to the true 
gospel, which—so they endlessly informed their followers—had been 
obscured in a sacerdotal, idolatrous haze for the previous thousand or so 
years. 

In my opinion, this outlook is not only implausible and factually 
challenged; it also trivializes and cheapens the necessary, remarkable 
theological groundwork of the Church fathers. It requires one to interpret 
their legacy as a chaotic mess, often teetering on the edge of severe 
heterodoxy, or indeed, crossing over into it. 

Rather than take them for what they are, it too quickly superimposes 
(or presupposes) a later theology that is arguably itself heterodox (in this 
case, Lutheranism, vis-a-vis the sacrifice of the Mass). As a whole, patristic 
theology develps consistently, in one direction, and it culminates in the 
fully developed Catholic Church. 

Protestants, it seems to me, must deny that this was what happened in 
history. They have to either deny the validity of development of doctrine 
itself, or argue that the consistent developments all went in the direction of 
Protestantism, while the corrupt strains of thought formed medieval and 
modern Catholicism. This is no easy task at all, the more the actual facts of 
patristic belief are taken into account. 

Once real presence and sacrifice are directly merged (as is the case even 
with these early fathers in many many instances), then this is necessarily a 
propitiatory sacrifice, not merely the bread and wine, by definition. The 
bread and wine have been transformed into the Body and Blood of Jesus, 


and so what we have is the “being made present” of Calvary. Hence, 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and also adoration. 

What sense does it make to merely offer God bread and wine? That 
makes sense in a symbolic, Zwinglian context, when that’s one has, but in a 
Lutheran context, where real, substantial presence (though not 
transubstantiation) is accepted, it is incoherent to suddenly switch back to 
mere “bread and wine” at the very moment of consecration, as if that is all 
that is offered to the Father. 

The new covenant sacrifice is Jesus’ propitiatory, atoning death on our 
behalf, not mere food or bulls and goats. Offering the Father bread and 
wine after Calvary is a spiritual retrogression, not progression, as if the 
infinite power of the cross is made null and void and we are back to mere 
symbolism and allegory. 

For some reason Luther and Lutherans balked at the consistency of the 
real flesh and blood of Jesus being the same flesh and blood which was 
“poured out” at Calvary. Having accepted the miracle of transformation in 
some fashion, they refuse to believe that God would make the sacrifice on 
the cross present again at Mass (and somehow make out— quite incredibly 
—that believing this is idolatry). Yet the fathers were obviously teaching 
more than merely thanksgiving or an offering of bread and wine. 

Catholics believe, with perfect consistency, and in perfect harmony 
with the data at hand, that the early Church fathers believed in the Real 
Presence, without having worked through in the depth that we see later, all 
the implications and understanding of what this entails. Hence they simply 
speak literally of the Body and Blood, without getting into 
transubstantiation or consubstantiation, or the full doctrine of Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

More than enough indication also exists, it seems to me (and also to 
Protestant historians I have cited), to suggest that they also possessed the 
kernel of the “propitiatory sacrifice” view. That’s because they spoke of 
sacrifice, and connected this directly with the Body and Blood. Once one 
gets to that point, that is the Mass. The notion is there; it’s just not as 
explicitly developed, as is the case with all other doctrines in earlier 
centuries. 

But Lutherans argue as if every patristic use of “sacrifice” is merely 
symbolic, referring to bread and wine, or thanksgiving: anything but Jesus 


Himself. The immediate language and context does not permit this. Even 
the presence of this other kind of sacrifice of thanksgiving and the 
offertory, etc., does not rule out the propitiatory sacrifice. Thus, proving 
the existence of that does not make the Lutheran and general Protestant 
argument prevail. We freely recognize that these other ideas are present, 
too. 

I’ve shown the kernels from early fathers, sugesting a primitive 
understanding of something resembling the Mass. This is exactly what a 
Catholic would expect to find, while it is not in line with a notion that 
doctrines developed consistently in a line throughout history, inexorably 
leading to the Lutheran or Reformed understanding of the Eucharist, 
rather than the Catholic one. 

The Lutheran—examining the patristic data—is forced to adopt a 
position that doctrine radically reversed itself in this instance (and many 
others) and went down the wrong, corrupt path of (more developed and 
elaborate) medieval and modern Catholicism. 

But such a position is inherently inconsistent and incoherent. Wanting 
to be historical and not ahistorical (like Baptists and Anabaptists and 
many “low Church” or evangelical Protestants), one can try to create a 
cogent non-Catholic view of the history of doctrine, presumably 
incorporating development of some sort. But it is a losing battle every time. 
Development of doctrine will always be at odds with Lutheranism or any 
other brand of Protestantism, once the matter is scrutinized. 

Protestants, of course, disagree, so that to resolve the difference in 
interpretation it is then necessary to look at context, related statements, 
what scholars think particular utterances meant, to examine the Greek 
and Latin, etc. Unfortunately, when it gets to that point, I’ve found in my 
many online debates, that many Protestants no longer want to continue 
the discussion. 

It stops dead in its tracks if it gets too in-depth as to what fathers 
actually taught and becomes a sort of a “too much information” scenario. 
That is only my own experience, of course, but it is my experience, and I 
have engaged in over 650 written debates: many on the topics of the 
Eucharist and development of doctrine. 

Granting for the sake of argument that a Protestant student of patristic 
history “proves” that St. Irenaeus’ view contradicted later Catholic views (I 


would strongly deny this). They still have to account for many others, such 
as St. Augustine and St. John Chrysostom. How did they get it so wrong? 
How did the entire Church somehow lose the original true teaching? Mass 
apostasy is what it always seems to boil down to when Protestants attempt 
to “claim” early Church doctrinal history for themselves, over against 
Catholicism. 

The Catholic simply has more faith than the Protestant. We believe that 
God is able to, and wills to preserve true Christian doctrine from 
corruption (just as He did with the written Bible). He can do it, and He has 
done it (so we believe in faith, based on both history and revelation). 

The Catholic view is, I maintain, the only one that can present an 
unbroken line of self-consistent development and theology (believe it or 
no). Any other view necessarily breaks the chain of continuity. 

My Lutheran dialogue opponent claimed that the doctrine concerning 
the Eucharist and the Mass became corrupt in the 4th century. He must, 
therefore, believe that the truth was largely lost for over eleven centuries; 
finally to be restored by Martin Luther. This is classic “Protestant myth of 
origins” thinking. It’s a great story, but it’s only fit for children, and it is 
indeed a myth: not provable by independently verified historical fact. 

The usual Protestant approach to history takes a religion that is 
historical by its very nature, going back to its Jewish origins, and pretends 
as if historical continuity can be discarded when the case can’t be made, 
simply because the Protestant doesn't like the course that medieval Church 
history and doctrine took. 

When history doesn’t provide Lutherans with what they need to 
support Lutheranism over against Catholicism, then they ditch it and 
speak of mass apostasy, just like the Anabaptists, Landmarkians and all the 
other groups who are ahistorical, do. The Lutheran (or Reformed, or 
Anglican, or Methodist, or non-denominational evangelical, as the case 
may be) can either try to defend his brand of Christianity as the consistent 
development of patristic Christianity or go the other route, and “diss” the 
Fathers, just like Luther and Melanchthon did when it suited their cause. 


Chapter Sixteen 


16. St. Paul’s Reference to Himself as a Priest and 
Use of Sacerdotal Categories 


The future universality of the priesthood is clearly indicated in the Old 
Testament: 


Isaiah 66:18, 21 For I know their works and their thoughts, and I am 
coming to gather all nations and tongues; and they shall come and shall see 
my glory, ... And some of them also I will take for priests and for Levites, 
says the LORD. (cf. 56:3-8) 


Zephaniah 3:9-10 Yea, at that time I will change the speech of the peoples 
to a pure speech, that all of them may call on the name of the LORD and 
serve him with one accord. [10] From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my 


suppliants, the daughter of my dispersed ones, shall bring my offering. 


Malachi 1:11 For from the rising of the sun to its setting my name is great 
among the nations, and in every place incense is offered to my name, and a 
pure offering; for my name is great among the nations, says the LORD of 
hosts. (cf. Jer 33:14-22) 


St. Paul also casually assumes that priests are still operative under the 
New Christian Covenant, by referring to the table of the Lord (or altar) 
and contrasting it with the table of demons, in a eucharistic context: 


1 Corinthians 10:14—21 Therefore, my beloved, shun the worship of idols. 
[15] I speak as to sensible men; judge for yourselves what I say. [16] The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a participation in the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a participation in the body of 
Christ? [17] Because there is one bread, we who are many are one body, for 
we all partake of the one bread. [18] Consider the people of Israel; are not 


those who eat the sacrifices partners in the altar? [19] What do I imply 
then? That food offered to idols is anything, or that an idol is anything? 
[20] No, I imply that what pagans sacrifice they offer to demons and not to 
God. I do not want you to be partners with demons. [21] You cannot drink 
the cup of the Lord and the cup of demons. You cannot partake of the table 
of the Lord and the table of demons. (cf. 9:13) 


Catholic commentary elaborates upon St. Paul’s analogical teaching in 
this passage: 


[H]e argues that if the Christians would keep the unity of Christ, they 
must not sacrifice to devils, because they could not (consistently) “drink 
the chalice of the Lord and the chalice of devils; be partakers of the table 
of the Lord and the table of devils.’ Now, it seems to me that the Catholic 
doctrine of the Sacrifice is remarkably borne out by these words. The 
Jews, says St. Paul, are made partakers of their altar, by “eating of the 
sacrifices;” the heathens, in like manner, of theirs, by their idolatrous 
and diabolical offerings. The argument surely requires of us to 
understand that Christians are made partakers of a true altar, by eating 
of a true Victim, as the Jews of their typical, and the heathens of their 
false altars. It is an argument from analogy, and presupposes identity of 
character in the several terms brought into relation with each other... 
How were the heathen partakers of the “table of devils, but by 
sacrificing to them? Refer these words back to those with which the 
passage opens. “The chalice of benediction,’ &c; and I think you must 
admit that they support the doctrine of a Sacrifice not commemorative 
merely, but as real as the antithetic sacrifices with which it is 
contrasted. But a Real Sacrifice implies a Real Presence. 


(Frederick Oakeley, The Church of the Bible; or, Scripture Testimonies to 
Catholic Doctrines and Catholic Principles, London: Charles Dolman, 
1857, 171) 


[Those who partook of the meats which were offered in sacrifice under 
the old law ... eat of the victim. By doing so, they participated in the 
sacrifice; they associated themselves in the worship of Him to whom 
this sacrifice was offered, that is, God.... 


The chalice of devils is the chalice of devils, because its contents have 
been sacrificed to devils. The table of devils is denominated so, because 
meat has been sacrificed upon it to devils. Therefore, the Eucharistic 
chalice is “the chalice of the Lord; because its contents have been 
sacrificed to the Lord, and the Eucharistic table is “the table of the 
Lord,’ because the Eucharistic bread has been sacrificed upon it.... it 
must be said, if the argument be complete and conclusive, that the 
partaking of the Eucharist according to this passage makes Christians 
worshippers of God, because the Eucharistic food and drink have been 
truly offered in sacrifice... 

There must be some element of similarity running through them as 
the ground of comparison, and the foundation of argument. And this 
can be no other than that contained in the proposition, that the three 
equally involved the rite of sacrifice in the strict and literal sense of the 
word. 


(H. E. Dennehy, The Church of the First Three Centuries, London: Charles 
Dolman, 1861, 127-129) 


St. Paul is in this same priestly thought-world in another of his 
utterances: 


Romans 15:15-17 But on some points I have written to you very boldly by 
way of reminder, because of the grace given me by God [16] to be a 
minister of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles in the priestly service of the gospel 
of God, so that the offering of the Gentiles may be acceptable, sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit. [17] In Christ Jesus, then, I have reason to be proud of my 
work for God. 


The Gentiles are “offering” a “priestly service’ The Greek word is 
hierourgeo: Strong’s Concordance defines it as “to be a temple-worker, i.e., 
officiate as a priest (fig.):—minister” The online version of this classic 
reference work states: “to minister in the manner of a priest, minister in 
priestly service. It also notes (from Joseph Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon) 
historical etymological definitions of “to be busied with sacred things; to be 
perform sacred rites” (from Philo), and “used esp. of persons sacrificing” 


(from Josephus). 


Baptist Greek scholar A. T. Robertson, in his famous work, Word 
Pictures of the New Testament (Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman Press, 
1930. six volumes; under Romans 15:16; vol. IV, 520), provides the basic 
definition: “to work in sacred things, to minister as a priest.’ Likewise, 
Marvin Vincent’s Word Studies in the New Testament (four volumes; New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1887; rep. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1946; vol. III, 174) states, for the same passage: 


Ministering (ierourgounta). Only here in the New Testament. Lit., 
ministering as a priest. 


Offering up (prosfora). Lit., the bringing to, i.e., to the altar. Compare 
doeth service, John 16:2. 


Kittel’s Theological Dictionary of the New Testament defines it as: 


‘to perform sacred or sacrificial ministry: In Josephus and Philo it 
always means “to offer sacrifice” and often has no object. (hierourgia 
means “sacrifice” and hierourgema the “act of sacrifice.) 


(Kittel, 354) 


A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture provides further helpful 
analysis: 


The essential point in every explanation is to realize that the sacrificial 
terms used here are metaphorical, and that therefore this verse cannot 
be quoted against the existence of a specially consecrated priesthood in 
the Church when Paul wrote ... The difficulties lie in the analysis of the 
metaphors.... To bring the Gentile world as a worthy sacrifice to the 
altar of God is probably all that Paul meant to say. For the same idea cf. 
Is. 66:19 f. 


(Orchard, 1079) 


Thus, Paul has called himself a priest—using two different terms. We get 
the word liturgy from litourgos (Strong’s word #3011; cf. #3008, 3009, and 
3010). Strong’s online, for word #3008 (litourgeo) applies it to, among other 
things, “priests and Levites who were busied with the sacred rites in the 
tabernacle or the temple.’ The author of Hebrews applies one of these 


terms to priests in the old covenant sense in Hebrews 9:21; 10:11 and to 
Jesus as high priest in 8:2. 

Given the central motif in the New Testament of Jesus as the sacrificial 
lamb, it stands to reason that the Sacrifice of the Mass would be associated 
with the Eucharist, as the central rite of Christian worship. 

St. Paul also casually assumes the continued existence of altars among 
Christians (1 Cor 10:14-21), and altars are mentioned in the New 
Testament in other places (apart from the many mentions of altars in 
heaven), as well: 


Hebrews 13:9-12 Do not be led away by diverse and strange teachings; for 
it is well that the heart be strengthened by grace, not by foods, which have 
not benefited their adherents. [10] We have an altar from which those who 
serve the tent have no right to eat. [11] For the bodies of those animals 
whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high priest as a sacrifice 
for sin are burned outside the camp. [12] So Jesus also suffered outside the 
gate in order to sanctify the people through his own blood. 


Therefore, if the cross is overthrown by an altar (as John Calvin argues 
in his Institutes: IV, 18:3: “the cross of Christ is overthrown the moment an 
altar is erected”), then the New Testament is against the cross. Far more 
plausible is a state of affairs whereby Calvin has grossly misunderstood 
New Testament teaching; otherwise, Christianity (all Christianity: not 
just Catholicism) and the Bible alike are a mess of abominations and 
contradictions. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is hearkening back and making present (by 
God’s power alone, not “magic”) one supreme, sublime sacrifice. We agree 
with Protestants that Jesus performed His sacrifice once, forever, and also 
that the sacrifice is eternally present, because it was an act of God, Who is 
outside of time, as well as an act of man. That’s why Jesus appears even in 
heaven as a slain lamb. 

Masses are not innumerable sacrifices, but one and the same, brought to 
us, transcending time (as God does). The New Testament (above all, in St. 
Paul) also refers to our participating in His sacrifice, too, in some sense: a 
thing not dissimilar to the notion of the Mass: 


Romans 6:6 We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the 
sinful body might be destroyed, and we might no longer be enslaved to sin. 


Romans 8:17 and if children, then heirs, heirs of God and fellow heirs with 
Christ, provided we suffer with him in order that we may also be glorified 
with him. 


2 Corinthians 1:5-—7 For as we share abundantly in Christ’s sufferings, so 
through Christ we share abundantly in comfort too. [6] If we are afflicted, 
it is for your comfort and salvation; and if we are comforted, it is for your 
comfort, which you experience when you patiently endure the same 
sufferings that we suffer. [7] Our hope for you is unshaken; for we know 
that as you share in our sufferings, you will also share in our comfort. 


2 Corinthians 4:8-12 We are afflicted in every way, but not crushed; 
perplexed, but not driven to despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; struck 
down, but not destroyed; always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, so 
that the life of Jesus may also be manifested in our bodies. For while we live 
we are always being given up to death for Jesus’ sake, so that the life of Jesus 
may be manifested in our mortal flesh. So death is at work in us, but life in 
you. 


Galatians 2:20 I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I who live, 
but Christ who lives in me; and the life I now live in the flesh I live by faith 
in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me. 


Galatians 6:14 But far be it from me to glory except in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world has been crucified to me, and I to 
the world. 


Galatians 6:17 Henceforth let no man trouble me; for I bear on my body 
the marks of Jesus. 


Philippians 3:10 that I may know him and the power of his resurrection, 
and may share his sufferings, becoming like him in his death, 


Colossians 1:24 Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and in my 
flesh I complete what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions for the sake of his 
body, that is, the church, 


1 Peter 4:13 But rejoice in so far as you share Christ’s sufferings, that you 
may also rejoice and be glad when his glory is revealed. 


Chapter Seventeen 


17. The Timeless, Miraculous, Transcendent Nature 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass 


Jesus is both God and Man. He has a human nature and a Divine 
Nature. The human nature could be subject to time. He was born in 
history, was killed on a certain date, etc. 

But God, by nature, is eternal and outside of time, so in His Divine 
Nature, the crucifixion is timeless and ongoing. That’s why we can speak of 
His death as both historical and ongoing, and how the Sacrifice of the 
Mass can occur now as a present reality. And it is why, after His 
Resurrection and Ascension, the Apostle John could still refer to Him as 
follows: 


Revelation 5:6 And between the throne and the four living creatures and 
among the elders, I saw a Lamb standing, as though it had been slain, ... 


For a God Who is omnipotent, omnipresent, and beyond time (and 
Jesus is God and has all those qualities in His Divine Nature), the miracle 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass is entirely plausible, possible, and biblically 
sanctioned. The following passage seems to suggest a sort of transcendence 
of time in this regard: 


1 Peter 1:18—20 You know that you were ransomed from the futile ways 
inherited from your fathers, not with perishable things such as silver or 
gold, [19] but with the precious blood of Christ, like that of a lamb without 
blemish or spot. [20] He was destined before the foundation of the world 
but was made manifest at the end of the times for your sake. 


What God decrees or ordains or predestines, He does from all eternity 
(outside of time altogether). All Christians are pretty much agreed on that. 
Therefore, the crucifixion (an event ordained from eternity and directed 


towards the God-Man Who willingly sacrificed Himself), has the same 
characteristics. 

It has a timeless element, as both a decree from God (the Father) and an 
act of God (the Son). God died on the cross. Hence the following passage 
(again, appropriately, from St. Peter, the first pope), where we clearly 
observe the intersection of God’s timeless plan and foreordination, and 
human history and actions: 


Acts 2:23 this Jesus, delivered up according to the definite plan and 
foreknowledge of God, you crucified and killed by the hands of lawless 


men. 


Another parallel to the Sacrifice of the Mass is the traditional Jewish 
conception of Passover. Jews believe that in Passover the past becomes 
present. Catholics, thus, see a similarity to the Mass, and Jesus’ death on 
the cross becoming present, and in a very real sense, transcending time 
altogether. 

We also believe that the Last Supper, where the Holy Eucharist was 
initiated, was a Passover meal. Many common notions could be explored 
with regard to the development of traditional Jewish understanding and 
Christian belief that is related to these in some fashion. 

The Hebrew word zecher (in Strong’s Concordance, zakar or zeker: words 
#2142-2145), is usually translated as remember or remembrance, or related 
terms. It seems to have a connotation of more than a mere remembrance. 
The thing remembered has a direct relation to the present. For example: 


Exodus 2:24 And God heard their groaning, and God remembered his 
covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob. 


God “remembering” the covenant “made” it present insofar as it was 
still in force, thus enabling the Jews to win a battle. Of course, for God to 
“remember” anything is an anthropomorphism: God using expressions 
that human beings will understand. Since God knows everything at all 
times, to say that He “remembers” cannot be taken literally. 

If we did do so, this would imply a limitation of God’s knowledge. But 
this is how it is often expressed: God “remembers” the covenant: a present 
(or eternal) thing, so that past and present are in effect merged: 


Genesis 9:15-16 I will remember my covenant which is between me and 
you and every living creature of all flesh; and the waters shall never again 
become a flood to destroy all flesh. [16] When the bow is in the clouds, I 
will look upon it and remember the everlasting covenant between God and 
every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. 


Exodus 6:5 Moreover I have heard the groaning of the people of Israel 
whom the Egyptians hold in bondage and I have remembered my 
covenant. 


Psalm 106:45 He remembered for their sake his covenant, and relented 
according to the abundance of his steadfast love. 


Ezekiel 16:60 yet I will remember my covenant with you in the days of 
your youth, and I will establish with you an everlasting covenant. 


1 Maccabees 4:10 And now let us cry to Heaven, to see whether he will 
favor us and remember his covenant with our fathers and crush this army 
before us today. 


Luke 1:54 He has helped his servant Israel, in remembrance of his mercy, 


Luke 1:72 to perform the mercy promised to our fathers, and to remember 
his holy covenant, 


The “remembrance” is perfectly harmonious with being “present” and 
“eternal” It’s the classic biblical, Hebraic “both/and” outlook. Less 
“sacramental” Protestants, on the other hand, often draw the conclusion 
that because the terminology of “remembrance” is used in the Last Supper 
and the Mass, that, therefore, the Eucharist is solely a thing of the past, to 
be reflected upon, with mere symbolism of bread and wine (or grape juice). 

The Passover was and is a way for the Jews to remember, or make again 
present, the Exodus and deliverance from Egypt. Thus, when it was 
instituted, Moses stated: 


Exodus 13:3-10 And Moses said to the people, “Remember this day, in 
which you came out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage, for by 
strength of hand the LORD brought you out from this place; no leavened 
bread shall be eaten. [4] This day you are to go forth, in the month of Abib. 
[5] And when the LORD brings you into the land of the Canaanites, the 


Hittites, the Amorites, the Hivites, and the Jeb’usites, which he swore to 
your fathers to give you, a land flowing with milk and honey, you shall keep 
this service in this month. [6] Seven days you shall eat unleavened bread, 
and on the seventh day there shall be a feast to the LORD. [7] Unleavened 
bread shall be eaten for seven days; no leavened bread shall be seen with 
you, and no leaven shall be seen with you in all your territory. [8] And you 
shall tell your son on that day, ‘It is because of what the LORD did for me 
when I came out of Egypt’ [9] And it shall be to you as a sign on your hand 
and as a memorial between your eyes, that the law of the LORD may be in 
your mouth; for with a strong hand the LORD has brought you out of 
Egypt. [10] You shall therefore keep this ordinance at its appointed time 
from year to year.’ 


Likewise, the Sabbath was an ongoing observance, but the word 
“remember” is applied to it: 


Exodus 20:8 Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 


To “remember” all the commandments is to keep them in the present, 
and always: 


Numbers 15:39-40 and it shall be to you a tassel to look upon and 
remember all the commandments of the LORD, to do them, not to follow 
after your own heart and your own eyes, which you are inclined to go after 
wantonly. [40] So you shall remember and do all my commandments, and 


be holy to your God. 


Psalm 103:18 to those who keep his covenant and remember to do his 
commandments. 


Psalm 119:55 I remember thy name in the night, O LORD, and keep thy 


law. 


There was a spiritual, moral aspect to remembering, with regard to 
present conduct: 


Deuteronomy 9:7 Remember and do not forget how you provoked the 
LORD your God to wrath in the wilderness; from the day you came out of 
the land of Egypt, until you came to this place, you have been rebellious 
against the LORD. 


Deuteronomy 15:15 You shall remember that you were a slave in the land 
of Egypt, and the LORD your God redeemed you; therefore I command 
you this today. 


Deuteronomy 16:12 You shall remember that you were a slave in Egypt; 
and you shall be careful to observe these statutes. 


Deuteronomy 24:18, 22 but you shall remember that you were a slave in 
Egypt and the LORD your God redeemed you from there; therefore I 
command you to do this.... [22] You shall remember that you were a slave 
in the land of Egypt; therefore I command you to do this. 


John 14:26 But the Counselor, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he will teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance 
all that I have said to you. 


2 Peter 3:2 that you should remember the predictions of the holy prophets 
and the commandment of the Lord and Savior through your apostles. 


Jude 1:17 But you must remember, beloved, the predictions of the apostles 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; 


Revelation 3:3 Remember then what you received and heard; keep that, 
and repent. If you will not awake, I will come like a thief, and you will not 
know at what hour I will come upon you. 


God “remembers” our acts of worship and prayers: 


Exodus 28:29 So Aaron shall bear the names of the sons of Israel in the 
breastpiece of judgment upon his heart, when he goes into the holy place, 
to bring them to continual remembrance before the LORD. 


Exodus 30:16 And you shall take the atonement money from the people of 
Israel, and shall appoint it for the service of the tent of meeting; that it may 
bring the people of Israel to remembrance before the LORD, so as to make 
atonement for yourselves. 


Psalm 20:3 May he remember all your offerings, and regard with favor 
your burnt sacrifices! [Selah] 


Acts 10:31 saying, ‘Cornelius, your prayer has been heard and your alms 
have been remembered before God. 


“Remembering” God is virtually a synonym for reverence and worship 


of God: 


Psalm 6:5 For in death there is no remembrance of thee; in Sheol who can 
give thee praise? 


Psalm 22:27 All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn to the 
LORD; and all the families of the nations shall worship before him. 


Isaiah 17:10 For you have forgotten the God of your salvation, and have 
not remembered the Rock of your refuge; therefore, though you plant 
pleasant plants and set out slips of an alien god, 


Jonah 2:7 When my soul fainted within me, I remembered the LORD; and 
my prayer came to thee, into thy holy temple. 


Tobit 1:12 because I remembered God with all my heart. 


Given all this background, the institution of the Holy Eucharist can 
now come into clearer focus: 


Luke 22:19 And he took bread, and when he had given thanks he broke it 
and gave it to them, saying, “This is my body which is given for you. Do this 
in remembrance of me.’ 


1 Corinthians 11:24—-25 and when he had given thanks, he broke it, and 
said, “This is my body which is for you. Do this in remembrance of me.’ 
[25] In the same way also the cup, after supper, saying, “This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood. Do this, as often as you drink it, in remembrance of 


» 


me. 


The Eucharist and Sacrifice of the Mass are present realities, not just 
bare symbolic, abstract thoughts. The Jewish Passover has this 
characteristic also. Rabbi Yossi Kenigsberg explains: 


[O]n no other Jewish holiday are we instructed to have a formalized 
dialogue and discussion recollecting the relevant historical events of the 


time. Why did our sages provide us with the Haggadah text and 
prescribe this lengthy and detailed analysis of our Egyptian experience? 

Besides celebrating our physical emancipation from slavery, on 
Pesach we also commemorate the anniversary of Jewish nationhood and 
identity. Since the Exodus represents the genesis of our Jewish collective 
identity, it is vital that we do everything possible to discover and 
reaffirm our Jewish consciousness at this juncture. In order to achieve 
this, we must feel a connection to our Jewish past, present and future. 
The objective of the seder and the Haggadah format is to facilitate the 
opportunity for us to develop an acute sense of affiliation with the past, 
present, and future of the Jewish experience.... 

Throughout the trials and tribulations of Jewish history, God 
continuously intervenes on our behalf and we are confident that His 
divine protection will always embrace us. The fusion of the past, 
present, and future that we created on those first nights of Pesach will 
provide for us and for our children a glimpse into eternity. 


(Kenigsberg; see bibliography) 


In a book about the Passover celebration, Martin Sicker provides 
further relevant insight (italics in original; I have removed the bolding of 
the indented portions): 


The Haggadah then continues with a statement that is also found in the 
Mishnah that calls upon each participant in the Seder to share 
vicariously in the experience of the Exodus. 


In every generation one is obliged to view oneself as though he 
[personally] had gone out from Egypt. As it is said: And thou shalt 
tell thy son in that day, saying: It is because of that which the Lord did 
for me when I came forth out of Egypt (Ex. 13:8). 


The Haggadah then amplifies this teaching, providing an appropriate 
biblical prooftext in support of its elaboration. 


The Holy One, blessed is He, did not redeem only our ancestors, but 
also redeemed us along with them. As it is said: And He brought us 
out from thence, that he might bring us in, to give us the land which He 
swore unto our fathers. (Deut. 6:23). 


... The Mishnah calls upon each participant in the Seder to make an 
intellectual leap across the millennia and thereby to share directly in 
the experience of their ancestors. 


(A Passover Seder Companion and Analytic Introduction to the Haggadah, 
IUniverse, 2004, 104) 


Rabbi Dan Fink provides another eloquent explanation: 


Our sages taught: “In every generation, it is incumbent upon us to see 
ourselves as if we, too, went out from Egypt. Pesach is not about 
remembering the distant past; it is about re-experiencing that past in 
the present time. It is not the story of our ancestors long ago; it is our 
story. Our challenge is to consider what enslaves us—anything and 
everything from money to television to old, stale habits—and find ways 
to free ourselves from those burdens. The Hebrew word for Egypt, 
mitzrayim, means “a narrow place.’ This spring festival of deliverance is 
the time of our own liberation, an opportunity to renew ourselves. 

So this year, don’t ask, “When do we eat?” Savor the journey rather 
than kvetching your way to the destination. Find creative ways to make 
your seder a living, breathing experience of redemption. Raise other, 
better questions: “What can I do to change the world this year? What 
still enslaves me? How can I help hasten the redemption of others still 
in bondage? 


(Fink; see bibliography) 


These fascinating aspects of the Jewish self-understanding of Passover 
have obvious analogical implications relative to the Catholic Mass. The 
great Catholic writer Karl Adam exclaimed: 


The Sacrifice of Calvary, as a great supra-temporal reality, enters into 
the immediate present. Space and time are abolished. The same Jesus is 
here present who died on the Cross. The whole congregation unites 
itself with His holy sacrificial will, and through Jesus present before it 
consecrates itself to the heavenly Father as a living oblation. So Holy 
Mass is a tremendously real experience, the experience of the reality of 


Golgotha. 


(Adam, 197) 


Chapter Eighteen 


18. Biblical Analogies Related to Eucharistic 
Adoration and the Sacrifice of the Mass 


Catholics believe that Jesus is specially, physically present in the 
Eucharist, and that He can, therefore, be worshiped and adored in the 
consecrated host, reserved in the tabernacle (eucharistic adoration). My 
present aim is to find some biblical indication of worship or at least 
reverence associated with physical objects that were thought to particularly 
be places where God was present in a special way. 

There are important differences, of course. In the Old Covenant, God 
was in the pillar of fire and the cloud and burning bush and ark and 
tabernacle and temple (in the Holy of Holies), etc., whereas in Catholic 
eucharistic understanding, God (Jesus, God the Son) is literally present 
under the appearance of bread and wine. 

The similarity (enough for an imperfect, but still useful analogy) is that 
God is worshiped in conjunction with something physical: something 
involving more than spirit only. In this manner, Catholics can show from 
the Bible that eucharistic adoration is not only not unbiblical, but in line 
with (in many, if not all respects) Old Testament Jewish practice, and not 
at all idolatry. 

There is continuity and development in some important respects. 
Worship was not only abstract and “spiritual? It had a relationship with 
the physical world. That is sacramentalism, and it is closely related to the 
very idea of an incarnation: where God takes on flesh. 

The following passages refer to the presence of God, associated with 
some particular place or physical object, and also to some sort of worship 
or priestly sacrifice accompanied by worship and praise and thanksgiving. 
Some other passages do not mention worship in the immediate context (or 


only indirectly so), but have a rather obvious analogy and relationship to 
Catholic eucharistic practices. 


Analogies To And Indications Of Eucharistic Adoration 


Exodus 16:29-34 See! The LORD has given you the sabbath, therefore on 
the sixth day he gives you bread for two days; remain every man of you in 
his place, let no man go out of his place on the seventh day.’ [30] So the 
people rested on the seventh day. [31] Now the house of Israel called its 
name mann; it was like coriander seed, white, and the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey. [32] And Moses said, “This is what the LORD 
has commanded: ‘Let an omer of it be kept throughout your generations, 
that they may see the bread with which I fed you in the wilderness, when I 
brought you out of the land of Egypt: ” [33] And Moses said to Aaron, 
“Take a jar, and put an omer of manna in it, and place it before the LORD, 
to be kept throughout your generations.” [34] As the LORD commanded 
Moses, so Aaron placed it before the testimony, to be kept. 


Exodus 25:21-22, 30 And you shall put the mercy seat on the top of the 
ark; and in the ark you shall put the testimony that I shall give you. [22] 
There I will meet with you, and from above the mercy seat, from between 
the two cherubim that are upon the ark of the testimony, I will speak with 
you of all that I will give you in commandment for the people of Israel... 
[30] And you shall set the bread of the Presence on the table before me 
always. 


Exodus 27:19-20 All the utensils of the tabernacle for every use, and all its 
pegs and all the pegs of the court, shall be of bronze. [20] “And you shall 
command the people of Israel that they bring to you pure beaten olive oil 
for the light, that a lamp may be set up to burn continually. 


Exodus 33:10 And when all the people saw the pillar of cloud standing at 
the door of the tent, all the people would rise up and worship, every man at 
his tent door. 


Exodus 34:5-6, 8 And the LORD descended in the cloud and stood with 
him there, and proclaimed the name of the LORD. [6] The LORD passed 


before him, ... [8] And Moses made haste to bow his head toward the 
earth, and worshiped. 


Exodus 35:10-16 “And let every able man among you come and make all 
that the LORD has commanded: the tabernacle, [11] its tent and its 
covering, its hooks and its frames, its bars, its pillars, and its bases; [12] the 
ark with its poles, the mercy seat, and the veil of the screen; [13] the table 
with its poles and all its utensils, and the bread of the Presence; [14] the 
lampstand also for the light, with its utensils and its lamps, and the oil for 
the light; [15] and the altar of incense, with its poles, and the anointing oil 
and the fragrant incense, and the screen for the door, at the door of the 
tabernacle; [16] the altar of burnt offering, with its grating of bronze, its 
poles, and all its utensils, the laver and its base; 


Exodus 39:36 the table with all its utensils, and the bread of the Presence 
(cf. 39:32-41) 


Exodus 40:20-24 And he took the testimony and put it into the ark, and 
put the poles on the ark, and set the mercy seat above on the ark; [21] and 
he brought the ark into the tabernacle, and set up the veil of the screen, 
and screened the ark of the testimony; as the LORD had commanded 
Moses. [22] And he put the table in the tent of meeting, on the north side 
of the tabernacle, outside the veil, {23] and set the bread in order on it 
before the LORD; as the LORD had commanded Moses. [24] And he put 
the lampstand in the tent of meeting, opposite the table on the south side 
of the tabernacle, 


Leviticus 24:1-6 The LORD said to Moses, [2] “Command the people of 
Israel to bring you pure oil from beaten olives for the lamp, that a light may 
be kept burning continually. [3] Outside the veil of the testimony, in the 
tent of meeting, Aaron shall keep it in order from evening to morning 
before the LORD continually; it shall be a statute for ever throughout your 
generations. [4] He shall keep the lamps in order upon the lampstand of 
pure gold before the LORD continually. [5] “And you shall take fine flour, 
and bake twelve cakes of it; two tenths of an ephah shall be in each cake. 
[6] And you shall set them in two rows, six in a row, upon the table of pure 
gold. (cf. Lev 16:12-13) 


Numbers 16:19, 22 ... And the glory of the LORD appeared to all the 
congregation.... [22] And they fell on their faces, ... (cf. 16:42—45) 


Numbers 20:6 Then Moses and Aaron went from the presence of the 
assembly to the door of the tent of meeting, and fell on their faces. And the 
glory of the LORD appeared to them, 


Joshua 7:6 Then Joshua rent his clothes, and fell to the earth upon his face 
before the ark of the LORD until the evening, he and the elders of Israel; 
and they put dust upon their heads. 


1 Samuel 3:3 the lamp of God had not yet gone out, and Samuel was lying 
down within the temple of the LORD, where the ark of God was. 


1 Kings 7:48 So Solomon made all the vessels that were in the house of the 
LORD: the golden altar, the golden table for the bread of the Presence, (cf. 
2 Chron 4:19) 


2 Kings 18:22 But if you say to me, “We rely on the LORD our God,’ is it 
not he whose high places and altars Hezeki’ah has removed, saying to 
Judah and to Jerusalem, “You shall worship before this altar in Jerusalem”? 


1 Chronicles 16:37 So David left Asaph and his brethren there before the 
ark of the covenant of the LORD to minister continually before the ark as 
each day required, 


2 Chronicles 13:11 They offer to the LORD every morning and every 
evening burnt offerings and incense of sweet spices, set out the showbread 
on the table of pure gold, and care for the golden lampstand that its lamps 
may burn every evening; for we keep the charge of the LORD our God, but 
you have forsaken him. 


2 Chronicles 20:5, 18 And Jehosh’aphat stood in the assembly of Judah and 
Jerusalem, in the house of the LORD, before the new court, ... [18] Then 
Jehosh‘aphat bowed his head with his face to the ground, and all Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem fell down before the LORD, worshiping the 
LORD. 


Psalm 5:7 But I through the abundance of thy steadfast love will enter thy 
house, I will worship toward thy holy temple in the fear of thee. 


Psalm 28:2 Hear the voice of my supplication, as I cry to thee for help, as I 
lift up my hands toward thy most holy sanctuary. 


Psalm 132:7-8 “Let us go to his dwelling place; let us worship at his 
footstool!” [8] Arise, O LORD, and go to thy resting place, thou and the 
ark of thy might. 


Psalm 138:2 I bow down toward thy holy temple... 
Isaiah 36:7 ... “You shall worship before this altar” 


Ezekiel 1:28 Like the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud on the day 
of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round about. Such was the 
appearance of the likeness of the glory of the LORD. And when I saw it, I 
fell upon my face, and I heard the voice of one speaking. 


Hebrews 9:1-4 Now even the first covenant had regulations for worship 
and an earthly sanctuary. [2] For a tent was prepared, the outer one, in 
which were the lampstand and the table and the bread of the Presence; it is 
called the Holy Place. [3] Behind the second curtain stood a tent called the 
Holy of Holies, [4] having the golden altar of incense and the ark of the 
covenant covered on all sides with gold, which contained a golden urn 
holding the manna, and Aaron's rod that budded, and the tables of the 
covenant; 


Analogies To And Indications Of The Sacrifice Of The Mass 


Genesis 14:18 And Mel-chizedek king of Salem brought out bread and 
wine; he was priest of God Most High. (cf. Ps 110:4; Heb 5:6, 10; 6:20; 
7:1-2, 10-11, 15-17) 


Genesis 35:13-15 Then God went up from him in the place where he had 
spoken with him. [14] And Jacob set up a pillar in the place where he had 
spoken with him, a pillar of stone; and he poured out a drink offering on it, 
and poured oil on it. [15] So Jacob called the name of the place where God 
had spoken with him, Bethel. 


Exodus 29:23—25 and one loaf of bread, and one cake of bread with oil, and 
one wafer, out of the basket of unleavened bread that is before the LORD; 
[24] and you shall put all these in the hands of Aaron and in the hands of 


his sons, and wave them for a wave offering before the LORD. [25] Then 
you shall take them from their hands, and burn them on the altar in 
addition to the burnt offering, as a pleasing odor before the LORD; it is an 
offering by fire to the LORD. (cf. Lev 7:13; 8:2, 26, 31) 


Exodus 40:5-6 And you shall put the golden altar for incense before the 
ark of the testimony, and set up the screen for the door of the tabernacle. 
[6] You shall set the altar of burnt offering before the door of the 
tabernacle of the tent of meeting, 


Leviticus 6:14 And this is the law of the cereal offering. The sons of Aaron 
shall offer it before the LORD, in front of the altar. 


Leviticus 9:24 And fire came forth from before the LORD and consumed 
the burnt offering and the fat upon the altar; and when all the people saw 
it, they shouted, and fell on their faces. 


Leviticus 21:6, 8 They shall be holy to their God, and not profane the name 
of their God; for they offer the offerings by fire to the LORD, the bread of 
their God; therefore they shall be holy.... [8] You shall consecrate him, for 
he offers the bread of your God; he shall be holy to you; for I the LORD, 
who sanctify you, am holy. 


Leviticus 21:17, 21-22 Say to Aaron, None of your descendants 
throughout their generations who has a blemish may approach to offer the 
bread of his God.... [21] no man of the descendants of Aaron the priest 
who has a blemish shall come near to offer the LORD’s offerings by fire; 
since he has a blemish, he shall not come near to offer the bread of his God. 
[22] He may eat the bread of his God, both of the most holy and of the holy 
things, (cf. 22:25) 


Leviticus 23:13 And the cereal offering with it shall be two tenths of an 
ephah of fine flour mixed with oil, to be offered by fire to the LORD, a 


pleasing odor; and the drink offering with it shall be of wine, a fourth of a 
hin. 


Leviticus 23:18, 20 And you shall present with the bread seven lambs a 
year old without blemish, and one young bull, and two rams; they shall be a 
burnt offering to the LORD, with their cereal offering and their drink 


offerings, an offering by fire, a pleasing odor to the LORD.... [20] And the 
priest shall wave them with the bread of the first fruits as a wave offering 
before the LORD, with the two lambs; they shall be holy to the LORD for 
the priest. (cf. 23:37) 


Leviticus 24:5-9 “And you shall take fine flour, and bake twelve cakes of it; 
two tenths of an ephah shall be in each cake. [6] And you shall set them in 
two rows, six in a row, upon the table of pure gold. [7] And you shall put 
pure frankincense with each row, that it may go with the bread as a 
memorial portion to be offered by fire to the LORD. [8] Every sabbath day 
Aaron shall set it in order before the LORD continually on behalf of the 
people of Israel as a covenant for ever. [9] And it shall be for Aaron and his 
sons, and they shall eat it in a holy place, since it is for him a most holy 
portion out of the offerings by fire to the LORD, a perpetual due.’ 


Numbers 4:7 And over the table of the bread of the Presence they shall 
spread a cloth of blue, and put upon it the plates, the dishes for incense, the 
bowls, and the flagons for the drink offering; the continual bread also shall 
be on it; 


Numbers 6:15-16 and a basket of unleavened bread, cakes of fine flour 
mixed with oil, and unleavened wafers spread with oil, and their cereal 
offering and their drink offerings. [16] And the priest shall present them 
before the LORD and offer his sin offering and his burnt offering, (cf. 6:17) 


Numbers 15:5, 7 and wine for the drink offering, a fourth of a hin, you 
shall prepare with the burnt offering, or for the sacrifice, for each lamb.... 
[7] and for the drink offering you shall offer a third of a hin of wine, a 
pleasing odor to the LORD. (cf. 15:10, 24; in Num, ch. 28 and 29, “drink 
offering” appears 27 times and “cereal offering” 22 times) 


Judges 13:20 And when the flame went up toward heaven from the altar, 
the angel of the LORD ascended in the flame of the altar while Mano’ah 
and his wife looked on; and they fell on their faces to the ground. 


2 Samuel 6:13-14, 17 and when those who bore the ark of the LORD had 
gone six paces, he sacrificed an ox and a fatling. [14] And David danced 
before the LORD with all his might; and David was girded with a linen 
ephod.... [17] And they brought in the ark of the LORD, and set it in its 


place, inside the tent which David had pitched for it; and David offered 
burnt offerings and peace offerings before the LORD. 


1 Kings 3:15 And Solomon awoke, and behold, it was a dream. Then he 
came to Jerusalem, and stood before the ark of the covenant of the LORD, 
and offered up burnt offerings and peace offerings, and made a feast for all 
his servants. 


1 Kings 8:5 And King Solomon and all the congregation of Israel, who had 
assembled before him, were with him before the ark, sacrificing so many 
sheep and oxen that they could not be counted or numbered. 


2 Kings 16:12—15 And when the king came from Damascus, the king 
viewed the altar. Then the king drew near to the altar, and went up on it, 
[13] and burned his burnt offering and his cereal offering, and poured his 
drink offering, and threw the blood of his peace offerings upon the altar. 
(14] And the bronze altar which was before the LORD he removed from 
the front of the house, from the place between his altar and the house of 
the LORD, and put it on the north side of his altar. [15] And King Ahaz 
commanded Uriah the priest, saying, “Upon the great altar burn the 
morning burnt offering, and the evening cereal offering, and the king’s 
burnt offering, and his cereal offering, with the burnt offering of all the 
people of the land, and their cereal offering, and their drink offering; and 
throw upon it all the blood of the burnt offering, and all the blood of the 
sacrifice; but the bronze altar shall be for me to inquire by.’ (cf. Is 57:6; 
Ezek 45:17; Joel 1:9, 13; 2:14) 


1 Chronicles 15:26 And because God helped the Levites who were carrying 
the ark of the covenant of the LORD, they sacrificed seven bulls and seven 
rams. 


1 Chronicles 16:1-2, 4 And they brought the ark of God, and set it inside 
the tent which David had pitched for it; and they offered burnt offerings 
and peace offerings before God. (2] And when David had finished offering 
the burnt offerings and the peace offerings, he blessed the people in the 
name of the LORD, ... [4] Moreover he appointed certain of the Levites as 
ministers before the ark of the LORD, to invoke, to thank, and to praise the 
LORD, the God of Israel. (cf. 29:21) 


1 Chronicles 23:29 to assist also with the showbread, the flour for the 
cereal offering, the wafers of unleavened bread, the baked offering, the 
offering mixed with oil, and all measures of quantity or size. 


2 Chronicles 1:6 And Solomon went up there to the bronze altar before the 
LORD, which was at the tent of meeting, and offered a thousand burnt 
offerings upon it. (cf. 8:12) 


2 Chronicles 5:6 And King Solomon and all the congregation of Israel, who 
had assembled before him, were before the ark, sacrificing so many sheep 
and oxen that they could not be counted or numbered. 


2 Chronicles 7:1-3 When Solomon had ended his prayer, fire came down 
from heaven and consumed the burnt offering and the sacrifices, and the 
glory of the LORD filled the temple. [2] And the priests could not enter 
the house of the LORD, because the glory of the LORD filled the LORD’s 
house. [3] When all the children of Israel saw the fire come down and the 
glory of the LORD upon the temple, they bowed down with their faces to 
the earth on the pavement, and worshiped and gave thanks to the LORD, 
saying, “For he is good, for his steadfast love endures for ever’ (cf. Ezek 


43:2—6; Lk 2:9) 


2 Chronicles 32:12 Has not this same Hezeki’ah taken away his high places 
and his altars and commanded Judah and Jerusalem, “Before one altar you 
shall worship, and upon it you shall burn your sacrifices”? 


Matthew 5:23-24 So if you are offering your gift at the altar, and there 
remember that your brother has something against you, [24] leave your 
gift there before the altar and go; first be reconciled to your brother, and 
then come and offer your gift. (cf. 23:16-19) 


Matthew 12:3-4 He said to them, “Have you not read what David did, 
when he was hungry, and those who were with him: [4] how he entered the 
house of God and ate the bread of the Presence, which it was not lawful for 
him to eat nor for those who were with him, but only for the priests? (cf. 1 
Sam 21:4-6; Mk 2:26; Lk 6:4) 


Revelation 8:3—4 And another angel came and stood at the altar with a 
golden censer; and he was given much incense to mingle with the prayers 


of all the saints upon the golden altar before the throne; [4] and the smoke 
of the incense rose with the prayers of the saints from the hand of the angel 


before God. 


Chapter Nineteen 


19. Arguments for the Permissibility and Plausibility 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass from Scripture Alone 
and Analogy 


1) What God decrees, and His acts (and one may contend that for God, 
these are one and the same), are from God's perspective outside of time, or 
decreed from eternity, because He is outside of time. They may intersect 
with history and be in time in that sense, from our perspective, but for God 
they are timeless and “present”: 


Isaiah 46:9-10 remember the former things of old; for I am God, and 
there is no other; I am God, and there is none like me, [10] declaring the 
end from the beginning and from ancient times things not yet done, saying, 
‘My counsel shall stand, and I will accomplish all my purpose, 


Lamentations 2:17 The LORD has done what he purposed, has carried out 
his threat; as he ordained long ago, 


Lamentations 3:37 Who has commanded and it came to pass, unless the 
Lord has ordained it? 


2) It was God Who died on the cross, since Jesus Christ is true God and 
true man; therefore, the sacrifice of the cross was undertaken by God (the 
Son) Himself, and God (the Father) decreed this from eternity: 


Ephesians 3:8-11 To me, though I am the very least of all the saints, this 
grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, [9] and to make all men see what is the plan of the mystery hidden 
for ages in God who created all things; [10] that through the church the 
manifold wisdom of God might now be made known to the principalities 


and powers in the heavenly places. [11] This was according to the eternal 
purpose which he has realized in Christ Jesus our Lord, 


2 Timothy 1:9 who saved us and called us with a holy calling, not in virtue 
of our works but in virtue of his own purpose and the grace which he gave 
us in Christ Jesus ages ago, 


3) The sacrifice of Jesus on the cross was decreed from eternity: 


Acts 4:26—28 The kings of the earth set themselves in array, and the rulers 
were gathered together, against the Lord and against his Anointed’— [27] 
for truly in this city there were gathered together against thy holy servant 
Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and the peoples of Israel, [28] to do whatever thy hand and thy 
plan had predestined to take place. 


1 Corinthians 2:2, 6-8 For I decided to know nothing among you except 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.... [6] Yet among the mature we do impart 
wisdom, although it is not a wisdom of this age or of the rulers of this age, 
who are doomed to pass away. [7] But we impart a secret and hidden 
wisdom of God, which God decreed before the ages for our glorification. 
[8] None of the rulers of this age understood this; for if they had, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 


Ephesians 1:5-12 He destined us in love to be his sons through Jesus 
Christ, according to the purpose of his will, [6] to the praise of his glorious 
grace which he freely bestowed on us in the Beloved. [7] In him we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses, according 
to the riches of his grace [8] which he lavished upon us. [9] For he has 
made known to us in all wisdom and insight the mystery of his will, 
according to his purpose which he set forth in Christ [10] as a plan for the 
fulness of time, to unite all things in him, things in heaven and things on 
earth. {11] In him, according to the purpose of him who accomplishes all 
things according to the counsel of his will, [12] we who first hoped in 
Christ have been destined and appointed to live for the praise of his glory. 


1 Peter 1:18—20 You know that you were ransomed from the futile ways 
inherited from your fathers, not with perishable things such as silver or 
gold, [19] but with the precious blood of Christ, like that of a lamb without 


blemish or spot. [20] He was destined before the foundation of the world 
but was made manifest at the end of the times for your sake. 


4) The future can be made, in a sense, “present” to us in prophecy, and 
in a broader sense, in written revelation itself, since the God Who 
communicates it to us through a prophet is outside of time, and the future 
is already present to Him: 


Isaiah 42:9 Behold, the former things have come to pass, and new things I 
now declare; before they spring forth I tell you of them. 


Isaiah 44:7—8 Who is like me? Let him proclaim it, let him declare and set 
it forth before me. Who has announced from of old the things to come? Let 
them tell us what is yet to be. [8] Fear not, nor be afraid; have I not told 
you from of old and declared it?... 


Isaiah 45:21 ... Who told this long ago? Who declared it of old? Was it not 
I, the LORD?... 


Isaiah 48:3 The former things I declared of old, they went forth from my 
mouth and I made them known; then suddenly I did them and they came 
to pass. 


Isaiah 48:5 I declared them to you from of old, before they came to pass I 
announced them to you, 


Sirach 42:19 He declares what has been and what is to be, and he reveals 
the tracks of hidden things. 


Sirach 48:25 He revealed what was to occur to the end of time, and the 
hidden things before they came to pass. 


Acts 2:17 And in the last days it shall be, God declares, ... 


Acts 3:21 whom heaven must receive until the time for establishing all that 
God spoke by the mouth of his holy prophets from of old. 


Acts 15:18 says the Lord, who has made these things known from of old: 


5) Moreover, God has the ability to allow human beings to be “present” 
at events from another time, such as St. John’s revelation (the entire Book 


of Revelation). Therefore, He can just as easily decide to make the cross 
present to Christians, even though to us it is a past event. 

6) Therefore, the sacrifice of the cross can be made present to us in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, by God's design and power. The timelessness of the 
Mass is indicated by continued biblical references to the “table of the 
Lord, altars, and the Lamb (Jesus). Continued sacrifice in the new 
covenant can only refer to Jesus’ death on the cross (especially in light of 
the book of Hebrews). 

7) Moreover, references to Jesus as a perpetual high priest (not just a 
temporary one at the time of His crucifixion: see especially Heb 7:23-25 
below) suggest that the sacrifice is timeless or ongoing: the same notion 
entailed in the Sacrifice of the Mass: 


Hebrews 2:17-18 Therefore he had to be made like his brethren in every 
respect, so that he might become a merciful and faithful high priest in the 
service of God, to make expiation for the sins of the people. [18] For 
because he himself has suffered and been tempted, he is able to help those 
who are tempted. 


Hebrews 3:1 Therefore, holy brethren, who share in a heavenly call, 
consider Jesus, the apostle and high priest of our confession. 


Hebrews 4:14-15 Since then we have a great high priest who has passed 
through the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God, let us hold fast our confession. 
[15] For we have not a high priest who is unable to sympathize with our 
weaknesses, but one who in every respect has been tempted as we are, yet 
without sin. 


Hebrews 5:5-6 So also Christ did not exalt himself to be made a high 
priest, but was appointed by him who said to him, “Thou art my Son, today 
I have begotten thee”; [6] as he says also in another place, “Thou art a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek’ 


Hebrews 5:10 being designated by God a high priest after the order of 
Melchizedek. 


Hebrews 6:17, 20 So when God desired to show more convincingly to the 
heirs of the promise the unchangeable character of his purpose, he 
interposed with an oath, ... [20] ... Jesus has gone as a forerunner on our 


behalf, having become a high priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek. 


Hebrews 7:14-17 For it is evident that our Lord was descended from 
Judah, and in connection with that tribe Moses said nothing about priests. 
[15] This becomes even more evident when another priest arises in the 
likeness of Melchiz’edek, [16] who has become a priest, not according to a 
legal requirement concerning bodily descent but by the power of an 
indestructible life. [17] For it is witnessed of him, “Thou art a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchizedek?” 


Hebrews 7:21-28 Those who formerly became priests took their office 
without an oath, but this one was addressed with an oath, “The Lord has 
sworn and will not change his mind, “Thou art a priest for ever: ” [22] This 
makes Jesus the surety of a better covenant. [23] The former priests were 
many in number, because they were prevented by death from continuing in 
office; [24] but he holds his priesthood permanently, because he continues 
for ever. [25] Consequently he is able for all time to save those who draw 
near to God through him, since he always lives to make intercession for 
them. [26] For it was fitting that we should have such a high priest, holy, 
blameless, unstained, separated from sinners, exalted above the heavens. 
[27] He has no need, like those high priests, to offer sacrifices daily, first 
for his own sins and then for those of the people; he did this once for all 
when he offered up himself. [28] Indeed, the law appoints men in their 
weakness as high priests, but the word of the oath, which came later than 
the law, appoints a Son who has been made perfect for ever. 


Hebrews 8:1—3 Now the point in what we are saying is this: we have such a 
high priest, one who is seated at the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
in heaven, [2] a minister in the sanctuary and the true tent which is set up 
not by man but by the Lord. [3] For every high priest is appointed to offer 
gifts and sacrifices; hence it is necessary for this priest also to have 
something to offer. 


Hebrews 9:11 ... Christ appeared as a high priest... 


Hebrews 10:21—22 and since we have a great priest over the house of God, 
{22] let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, with our 


hearts sprinkled clean from an evil conscience and our bodies washed with 
pure water. 


8) Another passage appears to present the Sacrifice of the Mass in a 
nutshell—tying it in with the Lord’s Supper: 


1 Corinthians 5:7-8 Cleanse out the old leaven that you may be a new 
lump, as you really are unleavened. For Christ, our paschal lamb, has been 
sacrificed. [8] Let us, therefore, celebrate the festival, not with the old 
leaven, the leaven of malice and evil, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth. 


John Wesley commented on 5:8 (Wesley’s Notes on the Bible): “Here is a 
plain allusion to the Lord’s supper, which was instituted in the room of the 
passover.’ That is the essence of the Mass: “Christ, our paschal lamb, has 
been sacrificed. Let us, therefore, celebrate the [Lord’s supper]? 

9) Protestants (including John Calvin) have argued that the following 
passage is metaphorical language, under the cloak of literal priestly 
language that the Old Testament Jew could relate to: 


Malachi 1:11 For from the rising of the sun to its setting my name is great 
among the nations, and in every place incense is offered to my name, and a 
pure offering; for my name is great among the nations, says the LORD of 
hosts. (cf. Jer 33:14-22) 


I would reply by asking, “what are they offering?” It is true that 
metaphors and symbols are often used in Scripture, but this instance does 
not appear to be an instance of that. 

The surrounding context seems quite literal. If so, it doesn't work very 
well to all of a sudden go to a metaphorical interpretation of verse 11. 
Malachi 1:7 is about “offering polluted food upon my altar.’ Verse 8 
condemns offering blind, lame, and sick animals. This is real stuff; real 
corruptions of religious rites, not metaphor. The verse before continues in 
this vein: 


Malachi 1:10 Oh, that there were one among you who would shut the 
doors, that you might not kindle fire upon my altar in vain! I have no 
pleasure in you, says the LORD of hosts, and I will not accept an offering 
from your hand. 


And the following one contrasts good and bad offerings: 


Malachi 1:12 But you profane it when you say that the LORD’s table is 
polluted, and the food for it may be despised. 


Verses 13 and 14 continue on with the theme of the Lord’s displeasure 
over improper offerings. Therefore, I submit that these counter- 
interpretations fall flat: a victim of the context and type of literature 
involved. 


Chapter Twenty 


20. Biblical Evidence for Congregational 
Participation in Offering and Re-Presenting Jesus’ 
Sacrifice on the Cross 


The Catholic Mass is a continuation of the Passover and Temple 
sacrifice ideal: the ordinary Jewish believer presented their sacrifices to the 
Lord to make atonement for their sins. They would present a lamb. It isn’t 
just the priest re-presenting the sacrifice at Mass (and he represents Christ 
as well in so doing), but the congregation, too. 

Now that Jesus has become the Passover Lamb, then it follows that the 
entire Church, as the royal priesthood, participate in the offering of Christ, 
just as Mary did at the cross. We are acknowledging that His sacrifice is 
truly that which is efficacious and atoning and salvific. How could we not 
participate in the offering? It would almost be ungrateful. 

St. Paul’s passage in 1 Corinthians 10 is an explicit example of our 
participation in the sacrifice of the Mass (especially 10:18): “Consider the 
people of Israel; are not those who eat the sacrifices partners in the altar?” 

The Apostle Paul is making a direct analogy to the Old Testament 
system. We as believers (not just the priests) participate in the sacrifice of 
the Mass at the altar (“table of the Lord”), just as they did formerly, by 
bringing offerings. It’s quite straightforward. Protestants are never taught 
this sort of thing (just like they are not taught many things in Scripture 
that are too “Catholic” But there it is, right in the Bible. 


1 Corinthians 5:7 Cleanse out the old leaven that you may be a new lump, 
as you really are unleavened. For Christ, our paschal lamb, has been 
sacrificed. 


This passage is highly significant and relevant, since Jesus is called “our 
paschal lamb.’ Every Jewish believer presented a lamb to be sacrificed for 
Passover; they participated in that. Likewise, we participate in the Mass by 
presenting Christ as a sacrifice; that is, re-presenting the one sacrifice at 
Calvary. Compare: 


Exodus 12:1-—8, 13-14 The LORD said to Moses and Aaron in the land of 
Egypt, [2] “This month shall be for you the beginning of months; it shall be 
the first month of the year for you. [3] Tell all the congregation of Israel that 
on the tenth day of this month they shall take every man a lamb according to 
their fathers’ houses, a lamb for a household; [4] and if the household is too 
small for a lamb, then a man and his neighbor next to his house shall take 
according to the number of persons; according to what each can eat you 
shall make your count for the lamb. [5] Your lamb shall be without 
blemish, a male a year old; you shall take it from the sheep or from the 
goats; [6] and you shall keep it until the fourteenth day of this month, 
when the whole assembly of the congregation of Israel shall kill their lambs in 
the evening. [7] Then they shall take some of the blood, and put it on the 
two doorposts and the lintel of the houses in which they eat them. [8] They 
shall eat the flesh that night, roasted; with unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs they shall eat it.... [13] The blood shall be a sign for you, upon the 
houses where you are; and when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and no 
plague shall fall upon you to destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt. [14] 
“This day shall be for you a memorial day, and you shall keep it as a feast to 
the LORD; throughout your generations you shall observe it as an 
ordinance for ever. 


Exodus 12:21 Then Moses called all the elders of Israel, and said to them, 
“Select lambs for yourselves according to your families, and kill the passover 
lamb. 


2 Chronicles 35:6—7 And kill the passover lamb, and sanctify yourselves, 
and prepare for your brethren, to do according to the word of the LORD 
by Moses.” [7] Then Josiah contributed to the lay people, as passover offerings 
for all that were present, lambs and kids from the flock to the number of thirty 
thousand, and three thousand bulls; these were from the king’s possessions. 


Even in the Old Testament sacrificial system and modes of worship, the 
people participated with the priests in the offerings: 


Exodus 8:8 Then Pharaoh called Moses and Aaron, and said, “Entreat the 
LORD to take away the frogs from me and from my people; and I will let 
the people go to sacrifice to the LORD” (cf. 8:29) 


Exodus 24:5 And he sent young men of the people of Israel, who offered burnt 
offerings and sacrificed peace offerings of oxen to the LORD. 


Leviticus 7:29 Say to the people of Israel, He that offers the sacrifice of his 
peace offerings to the LORD shall bring his offering to the LORD; from the 
sacrifice of his peace offerings (cf. 10:14) 


Leviticus 17:5 This is to the end that the people of Israel may bring their 
sacrifices which they slay in the open field, that they may bring them to the 
LORD, to the priest at the door of the tent of meeting, and slay them as 
sacrifices of peace offerings to the LORD; 


Deuteronomy 18:3 And this shall be the priests’ due from the people, from 
those offering a sacrifice, whether it be ox or sheep: they shall give to the 
priest the shoulder and the two cheeks and the stomach. (cf. 1 Sam 2:13) 


2 Chronicles 7:4—5 Then the king and all the people offered sacrifice before the 
LORD. [5] King Solomon offered as a sacrifice twenty-two thousand oxen 
and a hundred and twenty thousand sheep. So the king and all the people 
dedicated the house of God. 


Ezekiel 46:24 Then he said to me, “These are the kitchens where those who 
minister at the temple shall boil the sacrifices of the people’ (cf. Exodus 19:6 
with 1 Peter 2:5, 9) 


Chapter Twenty-One 


21. The Mass: Is It Idolatry Like That of Jeroboam? 


Jesus holds a perpetual priesthood (“He holds his priesthood 
permanently, because he continues forever’—Hebrews 7:24; not just a 
one-time priestly sacrifice of Himself that has no application to His 
priesthood beyond the time it occurred in history). 

Protestants (including Baptists) and Catholics agree that Jesus 
sacrificed Himself once on the Cross (7:27). But that is a one-time act, in 
history. Why, then, does 7:26 continue to refer to Jesus as a “high priest” in 
the present tense, “exalted above the heavens”? It would seem much more 
sensible to refer to His one-time priestly act, rather than continuing to call 
Him something denoting a characteristic activity that He is no longer 
performing (in the Protestant view). 

It is this paradoxical interplay between the one act and the “present- 
ness” of Jesus’ priesthood that suggests a timeless nature of the sacrifice: 
precisely what Catholics claim is occurring at the Mass: the one-time 
sacrifice is being made present to us, because Jesus is a priest “forever.” 

If Jesus Christ is actively saving men—present and future tense—, but 
is doing so as a priest, then He is presently saving by the sacrifice of Himself 
(i.e., the priestly act): an act made eternally “now’’ Thus we are right to the 
heart of the Sacrifice of the Mass, which is the same concept. Jesus saves us 
as a priest. The sacrifice is of both an ongoing and salvific nature. This is 
the Mass! 

We Catholics adhere to sola gratia (salvation by grace alone) just as 
much as Protestants do. But that doesn’t mean that the Eucharist is 
irrelevant as a sacramental means to receive this salvation that was 
accomplished at the cross. Jesus showed this when He gave His exposition 
recorded in John 6. He makes it clear that what He means by “bread” is His 
body: 


John 6:51... the bread which I shall give for the life of the world is my flesh. 


In this verse, even my Baptist dialogical opponent was forced to 
concede that bread = flesh. Otherwise, it would mean that what won our 
salvation on the cross was literally a chunk of bread, rather than the 
precious body of our Savior and Redeemer. Jesus means this quite literally: 
the bread is His body. That’s why He states two verses later: 


John 6:53-54 ... unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his 
blood, you have no life in you; he who eats my flesh and drinks my blood 
has eternal life... 


And four verse later, He reverts back to speaking of “bread” as His 
body: 


John 6:58 This is the bread which came down from heaven, not such as the 
fathers ate and died [i.e., not merely natural bread]; he who eats this bread 
will live for ever. 


It’s very clear (it couldn't be any clearer than it is): 


1. Bread = Jesus’ flesh (Jn 6:51) 

2. Eating Jesus’ flesh and blood gives eternal life (Jn 6:53-54) 

3. Bread = Jesus’ body; which, partaken, causes one to live forever (Jn 
8:58) 


The equation of Jesus’ body and the bread is stated outright (Jn 6:51) 
and then we have, by inexorable simple deduction: 


1. Jesus’ Flesh and Blood give eternal life. 
2. Bread gives eternal life. 
3. Therefore, Bread = Jesus’ Flesh and Blood (for how can mere bread 


cause one to attain eternal life?). 


Yet historic Protestantism has often equated the Catholic Mass with 
idolatry, with God degraded to becoming a mere idol of bread and wine, 
and worship of same, without any biblical warrant. 

This is an utterly wrongheaded criticism, since idolatry, by definition, is 
a matter of the heart and interior disposition. No minimally informed 
Catholic has ever worshiped mere bread and wine (just as none—who 


know their faith at all—have been stupid enough to actually venerate 
plaster in the form of a statue of a saint). We are worshiping our Lord Jesus 
Christ present in what was formerly bread and wine. 

Obviously, other Christians may deny the fact of what we believe in 
faith to be taking place, but whatever the Mass is, it is not idolatry, which is 
worship of what is not God and raising something other than God to His 
sole place of supreme exaltation. 

Clearly, Catholics aren't doing that, and it is easy to see this in the literal 
meaning of the word transubstantiation: “change of substance.’ How does 
the following “logic” of our anti-Catholic critics make any sense?: 


1. Catholics believe in transubstantiation. 

2. Transubstantiation means, literally, “change of substance.’ 

3. In this instance the substance change involves bread and wine being 
transformed into the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 

4. Therefore, Catholics believe that bread and wine are no longer present; 
only the Body and Blood of Christ. 

5. And the adoration of the host and eucharistic worship takes place 
after the consecration and change of substance in the Mass. 

6. Nevertheless, we will accuse Catholics of worshiping bread and wine 
instead of Jesus Christ, which is gross idolatry, and no part of legitimate 
Christianity. 


Obviously, #6 doesn’t follow, based on the premises of #2—5. So how is it 
we get accused of idolatry, when the very word that describes the practice 
being so critiqued proves that it is not taking place at all? If anything, 
Lutheranism would be more open to this accusation, on the grounds that 
they might conceivably confuse the elements with Jesus (I would not make 
the charge myself, but I am making an observation based on anti-Catholic 
premises). 

But that is not true in our case, by the fundamental definition of a 
complete change taking place, as we believe. One can disagree with what 
Catholics (with virtually unanimous patristic support) believe in faith to 
be occurring, but it is ludicrous—utterly illogical and wrongheaded—to 
accuse us of idolatry in the Mass. 

Even if in fact transubstantiation does not actually occur at the Mass, it 
would not be idolatry. It would be mistaken worship, but it is still quite 


pious and non-idolatrous, just as we Catholics would say that Lutheran or 
Anglican worship is pious and well-intentioned, but in fact lacks the Real 
Presence (due to ordination and apostolic succession issues). It’s not 
idolatrous: only mistaken as to the metaphysics and the basis and 
requirements of ordination and consecration. 

It is of the essence of idolatry to be from one’s heart and soul and will. If 
one is replacing God with something else, that is an interior decision. It has 
to be; otherwise, the whole thing would be reduced to robotic actions of an 
agent with no free will. This sort of thing is presupposed also in the 
Sermon on the Mount, where Jesus shows how all sins begin in our hearts: 
hatred is the seed of murder, lust the kernel or adultery, etc. All sin is like 
that (at least the sin we are responsible for). 

To be an idolater is to follow a false god. That is not happening at Mass 
at all, because it is understood by all (who have an IQ above a pencil 
eraser) that Jesus is being worshiped eucharistically: not bread and wine. 
As for it being a matter of the heart and soul: the Bible establishes that: 


Ezekiel 14:2—8 And the word of the LORD came to me: [3] “Son of man, 
these men have taken their idols into their hearts, and set the stumbling 
block of their iniquity before their faces; should I let myself be inquired of 
at all by them? [4] Therefore speak to them, and say to them, Thus says the 
Lord GOD: Any man of the house of Israel who takes his idols into his heart 
and sets the stumbling block of his iniquity before his face, and yet comes 
to the prophet, I the LORD will answer him myself because of the 
multitude of his idols, [5] that I may lay hold of the hearts of the house of 
Israel, who are all estranged from me through their idols. [6] “Therefore say to 
the house of Israel, Thus says the Lord GOD: Repent and turn away from 
your idols; and turn away your faces from all your abominations. [7] For 
any one of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, 
who separates himself from me, taking his idols into his heart and putting 
the stumbling block of his iniquity before his face, and yet comes to a 
prophet to inquire for himself of me, I the LORD will answer him myself; 
[8] and I will set my face against that man, I will make him a sign and a 
byword and cut him off from the midst of my people; and you shall know 
that Iam the LORD. 


Ezekiel 20:13-21 But the house of Israel rebelled against me in the 
wilderness; they did not walk in my statutes but rejected my ordinances, 
by whose observance man shall live; and my sabbaths they greatly 
profaned. “Then I thought I would pour out my wrath upon them in the 
wilderness, to make a full end of them. [14] But I acted for the sake of my 
name, that it should not be profaned in the sight of the nations, in whose 
sight I had brought them out. [15] Moreover I swore to them in the 
wilderness that I would not bring them into the land which I had given 
them, a land flowing with milk and honey, the most glorious of all lands, 
[16] because they rejected my ordinances and did not walk in my statutes, 
and profaned my sabbaths; for their heart went after their idols. [17] 
Nevertheless my eye spared them, and I did not destroy them or make a 
full end of them in the wilderness. [18] “And I said to their children in the 
wilderness, Do not walk in the statutes of your fathers, nor observe their 
ordinances, nor defile yourselves with their idols. [19] I the LORD am 
your God; walk in my statutes, and be careful to observe my ordinances, 
[20] and hallow my sabbaths that they may be a sign between me and you, 
that you may know that I the LORD am your God. [21] But the children 
rebelled against me; they did not walk in my statutes, and were not careful 
to observe my ordinances, by whose observance man shall live; they 
profaned my sabbaths. “Then I thought I would pour out my wrath upon 
them and spend my anger against them in the wilderness. (cf. Ezek 36:25) 


Sirach 46:11 The judges also, with their respective names, those whose 
hearts did not fall into idolatry and who did not turn away from the Lord— 
may their memory be blessed! 


Isaiah 66:3 “He who slaughters an ox is like him who kills a man; he who 
sacrifices a lamb, like him who breaks a dog’s neck; he who presents a 
cereal offering, like him who offers swine’s blood; he who makes a 
memorial offering of frankincense, like him who blesses an idol. These have 
chosen their own ways, and their soul delights in their abominations; 


Another biblical motif is God’s disgust over men “serving” idols (which 
is from the heart and the will as well: 2 Kings 17:12; 2 Kings 21:21; 2 Chr 
24:18; Ps 106:36; Ezek 20:39; 1 Thess 1:9; see also many other biblical 
references to idols in any concordance, and how people acted towards 


them). The idolatry doesn’t depend or hinge on the fact of whether God is 
truly, substantially present, but rather, on what the person consciously 
believes to be the case: Whom he or she is worshiping or serving. St. Paul 
locates idolatry firmly in the interior disposition: 


Romans 1:18—25 For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and wickedness of men who by their wickedness suppress the 
truth. [19] For what can be known about God is plain to them, because 
God has shown it to them. [20] Ever since the creation of the world his 
invisible nature, namely, his eternal power and deity, has been clearly 
perceived in the things that have been made. So they are without excuse; 
[21] for although they knew God they did not honor him as God or give 
thanks to him, but they became futile in their thinking and their senseless 
minds were darkened. [22] Claiming to be wise, they became fools, [23] 
and exchanged the glory of the immortal God for images resembling mortal 
man or birds or animals or reptiles. [24] Therefore God gave them up in the 
lusts of their hearts to impurity, to the dishonoring of their bodies among 
themselves, [25] because they exchanged the truth about God for a lie and 
worshiped and served the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed for 
ever! Amen. 


The word for “minds” in Romans 1:21 is kardia (“heart”: the basis of 
“cardiac”), and is often translated “heart” or “hearts” in other translations. 
The same word appears in 1:24, where it is rendered “hearts” in RSV. In the 
KJV it is translated “heart” all 158 times that it appears (according to 
Young’s Concordance). 

I think the real root of the false accusations leveled against Catholic 
worship is the hidden premise of antipathy to sacramentalism. Those who 
make the charge do not fully comprehend how much God uses matter to 
convey grace. It is also a noncomprehension that the Incarnation of Jesus 
glorified matter. After all, God Himself became man. If He can take on 
human flesh, what trouble is it to transform bread and wine? Which is 
more difficult or would have been more unexpected before it happened? 

My analysis is a straightforward application of Sermon on the Mount 
ethics and Jesus’ teaching, such as the following: 


Matthew 15:1-20 Then Pharisees and scribes came to Jesus from 
Jerusalem and said, [2] “Why do your disciples transgress the tradition of 
the elders? For they do not wash their hands when they eat.’ (3] He 
answered them, “And why do you transgress the commandment of God for 
the sake of your tradition? [4] For God commanded, ‘Honor your father 
and your mother, and, ‘He who speaks evil of father or mother, let him 
surely die? [5] But you say, ‘If any one tells his father or his mother, What 
you would have gained from me is given to God, he need not honor his 
father’ [6] So, for the sake of your tradition, you have made void the word 
of God. [7] You hypocrites! Well did Isaiah prophesy of you, when he said: 
[8] ‘This people honors me with their lips, but their heart is far from me; [9] in 
vain do they worship me, teaching as doctrines the precepts of men?” [10] 
And he called the people to him and said to them, “Hear and understand: 
[11] not what goes into the mouth defiles a man, but what comes out of the 
mouth, this defiles a man’ [12] Then the disciples came and said to him, 
“Do you know that the Pharisees were offended when they heard this 
saying?” [13] He answered, “Every plant which my heavenly Father has 
not planted will be rooted up. [14] Let them alone; they are blind guides. 
And if a blind man leads a blind man, both will fall into a pit” [15] But 
Peter said to him, “Explain the parable to us.” [16] And he said, “Are you 
also still without understanding? [17] Do you not see that whatever goes 
into the mouth passes into the stomach, and so passes on? [18] But what 
comes out of the mouth proceeds from the heart, and this defiles a man. [19] 
For out of the heart come evil thoughts, murder, adultery, fornication, theft, 
false witness, slander. [20] These are what defile a man; but to eat with 
unwashed hands does not defile a man.’ 


Anti-Catholic Protestants have often compared the Mass to the 
idolatry of King Jeroboam in the Old Testament. Ahijah spoke the word of 
the Lord concerning Jeroboam’s sin: 


1 Kings 14:9 ... you have done evil above all that were before you and have 
gone and made for yourself other gods, and molten images, provoking me to 
anger, and have cast me behind your back. 


See also: 


1 Kings 12:28, 32 So the king took counsel, and made two calves of gold. 
And he said to the people, “You have gone up to Jerusalem long enough. 
Behold your gods, O Israel, who brought you up out of the land of Egypt’ 
... and he offered sacrifices upon the altar; so he did in Bethel, sacrificing to 
the calves that he had made. 


Note that this is not intending God to be worshiped through the graven 
images, but rather (according to God Himself, Who knows all things), 
worship of “other gods.” Jeroboam himself refers to “gods”: a rank 
polytheism and idolatry indeed. We know that he sacrificed to these 
molten images. 

Secondly, this is truly idolatry according to the Commandments, since 
another God is involved. Anti-Catholics may claim that Catholics are 
worshiping other gods in the Mass, but no documentation whatever can be 
produced for this spurious charge. 

Thirdly, it was our Lord Jesus Himself who held up bread in His hands 
and said “this is My body” and told His disciples to do the same in memory 
of Him. If we merely follow His model for worship, how in the world is 
that “idolatry”—let alone worship of other gods? Even Luther held to Real 
Presence. So how can the adoption of transubstantiation somehow move 
Catholics into the realm of outright idolatry and “Baal-worship”? 

Fourth, if Jesus is “really present” then He ought to be “really 
worshiped”! But some Protestants want to have it both ways: a “real 
presence” without a “real worship” that is appropriate if our Lord Jesus is 
really there. 

Fifth, if any use of any representation whatsoever of God is to be 
condemned as idolatrous, then Jesus was an idolater, since He said of 
ostensible bread, “this is my body.’ Since that scenario is absurd, the 
position collapses in a reductio ad absurdum. 

Sixth, all these high places and shrines and altars set up in places other 
than at the Temple were condemned by God and the Law. Thus, they were 
in violation of clear divine commandments and will, in addition to being 
idolatrous in the first place. 

The New Bible Dictionary, in its article on Jeroboam, noted: 


They threatened true religion by encouraging a syncretism of Yahweh 
worship with the fertility cult of Baal and thus drew a prophetic rebuke. 


(Douglas, 614) 
Likewise, in its article on “Idolatry”: 


It is a most significant thing that when Israel turned to idolatry it was 
always necessary to borrow the outward trappings from the pagan 
environment ... The golden calves made by Jeroboam (1 Ki 12:28) were 
well-known Canaanite symbols, and in the same way, whenever the 
kings of Israel and Judah lapsed into idolatry, it was by means of 
borrowing and syncretism. 


(Douglas, 552) 


Protestant biblical archaeologist William F. Albright, in his discussion 
of the bulls of Jeroboam, observed: 


So Jeroboam may well have been harking back to early Israelite 
traditional practice when he made the “golden calves.’ It is hardly 
necessary to point out that it was a dangerous revival, since the taurine 
associations of Baal, lord of heaven, were too closely bound up with the 
fertility cult in its more insidious aspects to be safe. The cherubim, 
being mythical animals, served to enhance the majesty of Yahweh, “who 
rides on a cherub” (2 Sam. 22:11) or “who thrones on the cherubim” (2 
Kings 19:15, etc.), but the young bulls of Bethel and Dan could only 
debase His cult. 


(Albright, 301) 


Yahweh was consciously being worshiped through images. The notion of 
images “under” God as a pedestal is orthodox and biblical and not contrary 
to monotheism, for this was the imagery of the temple and the ark of the 
covenant (the cherubim in proximity to the invisible one and only God, 
Who is a Spirit). 

Therefore, images per se aren't expressly forbidden, but rather, graven 
images, which is a sub-class and a particular forbidden manifestation. The 
Golden Calves and bulls were graven images and idols precisely because 
they were associated with pagan polytheistic and idolatrous belief-systems, 
even though they may have been regarded as “pedestals” by some or many. 


The cherubim of the Temple and the ark, on the other hand, were not so 
associated, and in fact, were commanded by God. The brilliant Protestant 
biblical scholar F.F. Bruce highlights this comparison and contrast: 


It may be asked whether there was any difference in principle between 
the use of bull-calf images to support Yahweh's invisible presence and 
the use of cherubs for the same purpose in the holy of holies at 
Jerusalem. The answer probably is that the cherubs were symbolical 
beings (representing originally the storm-winds) and their images were 
therefore not “any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth” (note: Ex. 
20:4; Deut. 5:8], whereas the bull-calf images were all too closely 
associated with Canaanite fertility ritual. 


(Bruce, 41) 


In the act of rightly condemning Jeroboam’s idolatry, then, we mustn't 
go too far and condemn all images. This is neither biblical nor the teaching 
of historic Christianity (Council of Second Nicaea in 787). To condemn all 
such imagery whatsoever would be to eliminate orthodox, divinely 
revealed Temple symbology and worship. That “proves too much” because 
it equates any image with graven images. 

The latter are forbidden in the Commandments, not the first. 
Jeroboam’s imagery and practices were expressly forbidden by God, 
whereas the Eucharist and the Real Presence were expressly instigated and 
demonstrated by our Lord Jesus Himself and reiterated in strong terms by 
the Apostle Paul. 

God Himself stated that Jeroboam made “other gods” (1 Kings 14:9). 
Why didn’t God simply say something like, “you have made images of Me 
that I do not allow”? What more is needed? If God reveals in Holy 
Scripture and directly to the person involved that he has made “other gods,’ 
then this should be sufficient. We shouldn't overlook the basic scriptural 
data that we have. 

Furthermore, we are informed that he was “sacrificing to the calves that 
he had made” (1 Ki 12:32). Why doesn’t the text read something like, 
“sacrificing to Yahweh through the images of Yahweh that he had made”? It 
doesn't do so because the two things are quite different. 


Chapter Twenty-Two 


22. Biblical Evidence for Wholehearted Formal 
Worship 


Matthew 6:7 And in praying do not heap up empty phrases [KJV: “vain 
repetitions”] as the Gentiles [KJV: “heathen”] do; for they think that they 
will be heard for their many words. 


Sirach 7:14 Do not prattle in the assembly of the elders, nor repeat yourself 
in your prayer. 


Jesus shows, however, even in the immediate context, that not all 
repetition in prayer whatsoever is precluded, because two verses later He 
instructs them how to pray by teaching them the Lord’s Prayer (the “Our 
Father”). When He says, “Pray then like this,’ He clearly doesn’t mean just 
one time. He means habitually—and indeed many church services (like the 
Mass) regularly recite the Lord’s Prayer: the most well-known Christian 
prayer of all. 

The passage in Luke that contains the Our Father complements 
Matthew by making certain elements more clear. It shows us that Jesus is 
specifically teaching the disciples how to pray, by saying particular words. 
The phrase, “when you pray, say ...’ is almost like a formula for a regular 
practice of prayer. It’s also notable because here the prayer is not in the 
context of the Sermon on the Mount, as in Matthew, but on another 
occasion (yet more evidence of its repetitious nature): 


Luke 11:1—4 He was praying in a certain place, and when he ceased, one of 
his disciples said to him, “Lord, teach us to pray, as John taught his disciples.” 
[2] And he said to them, “When you pray, say: ‘Father, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. [3] Give us each day our daily bread; [4] and 


forgive us our sins, for we ourselves forgive every one who is indebted to us; 


Iw” 


and lead us not into temptation: 


The intended repetition of the prayer is shown again by analogy in the 
same larger passage, with regard to the proper practice of fasting, where 
Jesus says: 


Matthew 6:17-18 when you fast, anoint your head and wash your face, 
[18] that your fasting may not be seen by men but by your Father who is in 
secret; and your Father who sees in secret will reward you. 


This is obviously intended to be a regular practice as well: not a one- 
time thing. Therefore, by direct analogy, if this practice regarding fasting is 
to be a regular habit, so also the Lord’s prayer is a regular habit, and so it is 
repetitious, but it is not an “empty phrase” or a “vain repetition.’ 

Protestants who argue that all formal prayer that repeats phrases are 
“empty” or “vain” in fact manage to overlook the entire deeper meaning 
and import of this biblical narrative, in context. Jesus is recommending 
and exhorting His hearers to a genuine, humble piety of the heart, as opposed 
to an empty, shell-like, merely external piety, intended to be seen by men 
in a spiritually prideful sense. 

It’s a classic case study of taking something completely out of context 
and absolutizing it, in gross violation of legitimate hermeneutical 
principles. This theme of genuine vs. sham piety is seen throughout the 
first half of the chapter (part of the Sermon on the Mount): 


Matthew 6:1-6, 16 Beware of practicing your piety before men in order to be 
seen by them; for then you will have no reward from your Father who is in 
heaven. [2] Thus, when you give alms, sound no trumpet before you, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may be praised 
by men. Truly, I say to you, they have received their reward. [3] But when 
you give alms, do not let your left hand know what your right hand is 
doing, [4] so that your alms may be in secret; and your Father who sees in 
secret will reward you. [5] And when you pray, you must not be like the 
hypocrites; for they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and at the 
street corners, that they may be seen by men. Truly, I say to you, they have 
received their reward. [6] But when you pray, go into your room and shut 
the door and pray to your Father who is in secret; and your Father who 


sees in secret will reward you.... [16] And when you fast, do not look 
dismal, like the hypocrites, for they disfigure their faces that their fasting 
may be seen by men. Truly, I say to you, they have received their reward. 


The same general idea occurs again in Mark and Luke: 


Mark 12:38-40 And in his teaching he said, “Beware of the scribes, who 
like to go about in long robes, and to have salutations in the market places 
[39] and the best seats in the synagogues and the places of honor at feasts, 
[40] who devour widows’ houses and for a pretense make long prayers. They 
will receive the greater condemnation.’ 


Luke 20:46-47 Beware of the scribes, who like to go about in long robes, 
and love salutations in the market places and the best seats in the 
synagogues and the places of honor at feasts, [47] who devour widows’ 
houses and for a pretense make long prayers. They will receive the greater 
condemnation. 


It’s not that all long prayers are condemned, anymore than repetitious 
prayers are, but that prayers made with a pretentious, prideful spirit 
(showing off in front of men; making people think one is “super-pious”) are 
condemned. 

Lastly, when Jesus states: “do not heap up empty phrases as the Gentiles 
do,’ note that He is no longer talking about the Hebrew tradition of prayer 
(one that quite obviously included much repetition, such as in the Psalms 
and priestly chants and prayers). He’s not even talking about the Pharisees, 
because they weren't Gentiles. In other places (6:2, 5, and implied in 
context again in 6:16), He refers to practicing Jews, but now He mentions 
the Gentiles. Remember, this is before the Church was opened up to the 
Gentiles (after the day of Pentecost, after Jesus’ death) and spread beyond 
the Jews. 

Therefore, Jesus was referring to people like the pagan Romans and 
Greeks, and other non-Jews; people who had a different religion 
altogether. Thus, the KJV, NKJV, NEB, and REB versions use the word 
“heathen,’ and other translations (e.g., Phillips, TEV, Jerusalem, NIV) use 
the word “pagans” here. 

It is not only a matter, then, of praying with “empty phrases” and “vain 
repetition” but also of praying “as the Gentiles / pagans / heathen do”: in 


other words, of praying like those who practice an ultimately false religion. 
That element and the aspect of interior piety take the passage to a far 
deeper place than merely a discussion of repetition: let alone all repetition, 
as if God is condemning that. Jesus then illustrates that He Himself is not 
opposed to all repetition in prayer, by the example of His own practice: 


Matthew 26:39, 42, 44 And going a little farther he fell on his face and 
prayed, “My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt’ ... [42] Again, for the second 
time, he went away and prayed, “My Father, if this cannot pass unless I 
drink it, thy will be done” ... [44] So, leaving them again, he went away and 
prayed for the third time, saying the same words. 


Mark 14:39 And again he went away and prayed, saying the same words. 


The following passage possibly suggests formal, liturgical (hence, 
repetitious) prayers, by the phraseology “the prayers” rather than simply 
“prayer” (as in Acts 6:4) or “praying”: 


Acts 2:42 And they devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers. (cf. possibly related 
Acts 3:1: “going up to the temple at the hour of prayer, the ninth hour”). 


Moreover, further repetition occurs in repeated intercession for the 
same person or persons. For example: 


Ephesians 1:16 I do not cease to give thanks for you, remembering you in my 
prayers, 


Colossians 1:9 And so, from the day we heard of it, we have not ceased to 
pray for you, asking that you may be filled with the knowledge of his will in 


all spiritual wisdom and understanding, 


Colossians 4:12 Ep’aphras, who is one of yourselves, a servant of Christ 
Jesus, greets you, always remembering you earnestly in his prayers, 


1 Thessalonians 1:2 We give thanks to God always for you all, constantly 
mentioning you in our prayers, 


2 Thessalonians 1:11 To this end we always pray for you, that our God may 
make you worthy of his call, and may fulfil every good resolve and work of 


faith by his power, 


2 Timothy 1:3 I thank God whom I serve with a clear conscience, as did 
my fathers, when I remember you constantly in my prayers. 


Here are examples of relentlessly repeated prayer requests: 


Luke 18:1-7 And he told them a parable, to the effect that they ought 
always to pray and not lose heart. [2] He said, “In a certain city there was a 
judge who neither feared God nor regarded man; [3] and there was a 
widow in that city who kept coming to him and saying, ‘Vindicate me against 
my adversary. [4] For a while he refused; but afterward he said to himself, 
‘Though I neither fear God nor regard man, [5] yet because this widow 
bothers me, I will vindicate her, or she will wear me out by her continual 
coming.” [6] And the Lord said, “Hear what the unrighteous judge says. [7] 
And will not God vindicate his elect, who cry to him day and night? Will he 
delay long over them?” (cf. Lk 2:37: “She did not depart from the temple, 
worshiping with fasting and prayer night and day”; also 1 Tim 5:5: “continues 
in supplications and prayers night and day”) 


1 Thessalonians 3:10 praying earnestly night and day that we may see you 
face to face and supply what is lacking in your faith? 


Two further examples from the Old Testament perhaps indicate a 
single prayer being used repeatedly in one instance of praying: 


Nehemiah 1:4—6 When I heard these words I sat down and wept, and 
mourned for days; and I continued fasting and praying before the God of 
heaven. [5] And I said, “O LORD God of heaven, the great and terrible 
God who keeps covenant and steadfast love with those who love him and 
keep his commandments; [6] let thy ear be attentive, and thy eyes open, to 
hear the prayer [singular] of thy servant which I now pray before thee day and 
night for the people of Israel thy servants, confessing the sins of the people 
of Israel, which we have sinned against thee. Yea, I and my father’s house 
have sinned.’ 


Psalm 141:5 ... my prayer [singular] is continually against their wicked 
deeds. 


In Psalm 136, the same exact phrase (“for his steadfast love endures for 
ever”) is repeated for twenty-six straight verses. If formal worship or 
religious ritual were always opposed to a sincere, heartfelt adoration and 
praise of God, then certainly God wouldn't have commanded it in the 
Bible. Yet we find that He does exactly that, in many places. 

Elaborate, painstaking instructions for the Ark of the Covenant (Ex 
25:1-22), the tabernacle (Ex 25:23-—40; chapters 26-27), and the Temple 
(1 Kings, chapters 6-7) illustrate the highly ritualistic nature of Hebrew 
worship (see also Leviticus 23:37—38 and 24:5-8). 

God did assuredly often warn the people against hypocritical worship: 
performing of rituals without the proper attitude of heart towards God. 
This is an ongoing human tendency that we all must be vigilant to avoid. 
God opposes deceit and hypocrisy, not formality, and rituals performed 
without a committed spirit and devotion, or in light of continued sin and 
disobedience on other grounds: 


Amos 5:11-14, 21-24: Therefore because you trample upon the poor and 
take from him exactions of wheat, you have built houses of hewn stone, but 
you shall not dwell in them; you have planted pleasant vineyards, but you 
shall not drink their wine. For I know how many are your transgressions, 
and how great are your sins—you who afflict the righteous, who take a 
bribe, and turn aside the needy in the gate. Therefore he who is prudent 
will keep silent in such a time; for it is an evil time. Seek good, and not evil, 
that you may live; and so the LORD, the God of hosts, will be with you, as 
you have said ... I hate, I despise your feasts, and I take no delight in your 
solemn assemblies. Even though you offer me your burnt offerings and 
cereal offerings, I will not accept them, and the peace offerings of your 
fatted beasts I will not look upon. Take away from me the noise of your 
songs; to the melody of your harps I will not listen. But let justice roll down 
like waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. (cf. Prov 15:8, 
21:27; Jer 6:19—20; Mal 1:6-14) 


James 1:26-27: If any one thinks he is religious, and does not bridle his 
tongue but deceives his heart, this man’s religion is vain. Religion that is 
pure and undefiled before God and the Father is this: to visit orphans and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself unstained from the world. 


When His people obeyed His commands, however, then God was 
pleased with the same sacrifices (see, e.g., Is 56:6—7: “their burnt offerings 
and their sacrifices will be accepted on my altar”; Jer 17:24-26: “But if you 
listen to me...’; Mal 1:11: “a pure offering”; many others). 

Jesus didn’t oppose all repetition whatsoever, but rather, “vain” 
repetition or “empty phrases” (Matthew 6:7). He described such vain 
worship in another passage: 


Matthew 15:7-9: You hypocrites! Well did Isaiah prophesy of you, when 
he said: “This people honors me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me; in vain do they worship me, teaching as doctrines the precepts of men.’ 


(cf. Mk 7:6-7) 


Formal and ritualistic ceremonies and worship services are recorded as 
taking place even in heaven itself (Rev 4:8-11, 5:8-14), complete with 
repetitious prayer (Rev 4:8: “they never cease to sing ...”), repeated chants 
or hymns (4:11, 5:9-10), an altar and incense (8:3—4), and sacrifice (5:6). 


Chapter Twenty-Three 


23. Biblical Evidence for Holy Days 


St. Paul gives believers freedom to think one day “better than another”: 


Romans 14:5—6a One man esteems one day as better than another, while 
another man esteems all days alike. Let every one be fully convinced in his 
own mind. [6] He who observes the day, observes it in honor of the Lord... 


By analogy to the old covenant and early Christian adherence to its 
particulars, the Church has the prerogative to set mandatory holy days. 
Moreover, there is biblical evidence for the notion of a holy day. The most 
obvious is the Sabbath itself: 


Exodus 16:23 he said to them, “This is what the LORD has commanded: 


Iw” 


“Tomorrow is a day of solemn rest, a holy sabbath to the LORD ... 
Exodus 20:8 Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy 


Exodus 31:15 Six days shall work be done, but the seventh day is a sabbath 
of solemn rest, holy to the LORD (cf. 35:2; Lev 23:3; Deut 5:12-13; Neh 
13:22; Is 58:13; Jer 17:22, 24, 27) 


Leviticus 23:8 ... on the seventh day is a holy convocation ... 
Additional days are described as especially “holy” too: 


Leviticus 23:15-16, 21 “And you shall count from the morrow after the 
sabbath, from the day that you brought the sheaf of the wave offering; 
seven full weeks shall they be, [16] counting fifty days to the morrow after 
the seventh sabbath; then you shall present a cereal offering of new grain 
to the LORD.... [21] And you shall make proclamation on the same day; 
you shall hold a holy convocation; you shall do no laborious work: it is a 
statute for ever in all your dwellings throughout your generations. 


Leviticus 23:24—25 “Say to the people of Israel, In the seventh month, on 
the first day of the month, you shall observe a day of solemn rest, a 
memorial proclaimed with blast of trumpets, a holy convocation. [25] You 
shall do no laborious work; and you shall present an offering by fire to the 


LORD?’ 


Leviticus 23:27—28 On the tenth day of this seventh month is the day of 
atonement; it shall be for you a time of holy convocation, and you shall 
afflict yourselves and present an offering by fire to the LORD. [28] And 
you shall do no work on this same day; for it is a day of atonement, to make 
atonement for you before the LORD your God. 


Leviticus 23:33-37 And the LORD said to Moses, [34] “Say to the people 
of Israel, On the fifteenth day of this seventh month and for seven days is 
the feast of booths to the LORD. [35] On the first day shall be a holy 
convocation; you shall do no laborious work. [36] Seven days you shall 
present offerings by fire to the LORD; on the eighth day you shall hold a 
holy convocation and present an offering by fire to the LORD; it is a 
solemn assembly; you shall do no laborious work. [37] “These are the 
appointed feasts of the LORD, which you shall proclaim as times of holy 
convocation, for presenting to the LORD offerings by fire, burnt offerings 
and cereal offerings, sacrifices and drink offerings, each on its proper day;” 


Leviticus 23:39—41 On the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when you 
have gathered in the produce of the land, you shall keep the feast of the 
LORD seven days; on the first day shall be a solemn rest, and on the eighth 
day shall be a solemn rest. [40] And you shall take on the first day the fruit 
of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and boughs of leafy trees, and 
willows of the brook; and you shall rejoice before the LORD your God 
seven days. [41] You shall keep it as a feast to the LORD seven days in the 
year; it is a statute for ever throughout your generations; you shall keep it 
in the seventh month. (cf. Num 28:18, 25-26; 29:1, 7, 12) 


Nehemiah 8:9-11 And Nehemi’ah, who was the governor, and Ezra the 
priest and scribe, and the Levites who taught the people said to all the 
people, “This day is holy to the LORD your God; do not mourn or weep.’ 
For all the people wept when they heard the words of the law. [10] Then he 
said to them, “Go your way, eat the fat and drink sweet wine and send 


portions to him for whom nothing is prepared; for this day is holy to our 
Lord; and do not be grieved, for the joy of the LORD is your strength’ [11] 
So the Levites stilled all the people, saying, “Be quiet, for this day is holy; 
do not be grieved.’ 


Nehemiah 10:31 and if the peoples of the land bring in wares or any grain 
on the sabbath day to sell, we will not buy from them on the sabbath or on 
a holy day; and we will forego the crops of the seventh year and the 
exaction of every debt. 


2 Maccabees 6:11 Others who had assembled in the caves near by, to 
observe the seventh day secretly, were betrayed to Philip and were all 
burned together, because their piety kept them from defending 
themselves, in view of their regard for that most holy day. 


The early Christians observed the Jewish feasts (e.g., Jn 4:45; 5:1; 7:1-2, 
11, 37; 12:20), including Passover (Matthew 26:17-19; Mk 14:12-16; Lk 
22:1-15; Jn 2:13, 23). The Last Supper was a Passover ceremony. 
Therefore, the explicit Old Testament evidence for holy days was carried 
over into the New Covenant, with the express sanction (by their own 
practice) of our Lord Jesus and St. Paul. 
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